HARBOURS, IRELAND. 



RETURN to an Order of tho Honourable The House of Commons, 
dated 23 July 1834;— /or, 

COPY of such portions of the Evidence taken before the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inqoiry, as is complete, referring 
to the Western Harbours of Ireland. 

(WITH MAPS.) 



LIST OF EXAMINATIONS 



Relating to the Question of a Packet Harbour on the South-West Coast of 
Ireland, for the Post-office Communications between the United Kingdom 
and the British North American Possessions, taken in 1829 and 1830 by the 
Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, Cannon Row, 



Major-gtitcral Sir Howard Doughis - 
The Knight of Kerry - 

Captain Beaufort - - - 

Colonel Drury - 

Mr. Busteed - 

Mr. Fairbanks .... 

Mr. Richard Smith - - - 

Mr. Joshua Bates - 



February 3, 1830. 
July 30, 1839. 
May 80, 1830. 
June 3 , 1829. 
June 4, 1829. 
January 18, 1830. 
January i8, 1830. 
January 25, 1830. 



4 August 1834. 



T. C. Harrison. 



MINUTES OF EVIDENCE. 



Wednesday, ^February 1830. 

Major-general Sir Hffward Douglas, Bart., Governor of Nexv Bi'unmick, 
was Examined, as follows. 

Y our residence is at Fredericton ? — Yes, that is the seat of government. 
During the summer months I reside occasionally at St. John. 

Have the goodness to explain to the Commissioners by what course you send and 
receive the public correspondence ? — By packets to and from Halifax. 

There is a good deal of correspondence to which you must be open, both of 
a public and a private nature, besides that which is considered as distinctly official? 
— A good deal. 

By what channel do yOu receive that chiefly? — For the first two years I was 
there I received and transmitted it exclusively in the mail-bags, by the packets ; 
latterly, finding that from the frequency as well as regularity of the communications 
by the line of New York I might receive accommodation in' this way, I directed 
some of my correspondents in London accordingly, and very often got, between the 
periods of the arrival of the packets, pi’ivate letters of much later date, more par- 
ticularly from the frequency than from the speed of the communicatiou. 

Does your private correspondence generally come through the packets ? — Yes, in 
my despatch bagj but latterly finding, that by the frequency of communications by 
the way of New York, I could get more iminedate information from home, I had 
fi good deal of my correspondence sent to me vid New York. 
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Mnjnr-Gc'n. Can vou speak with any sort of authority as to the manner in which the mercan- 
Siv H. Douglas, tile conesponcleiico of the persons residing in New Brunswick is received and 

carried on?— A very great and increasing proportion of it through a part of flip 

3 Fetiiuary 1830. United States, principally through New York. 

Can you say anything as to the correspondence with Canada? — Avery great 
part of the commercial correspondence to and from Canada passe.s throno-h New 
York, and frequently I believe the Government despatches to Upper ^Canada 
likewise. 

Can you state, with a map before you, what is the course which the corres- 
pondence takes when it arrives at New Y ork, to its reaching the seat of government 
of New Brunswick ? — It passes by Boston to Eastport, which is the frontier post 
of the United States, thence it passes to St. Andrew’s, the frontier British post, 
and then by land to St. John and Inchinton. 

What is the case, as far as you are acquainted, with passengers ; what course do 

they take, either in coming to our colonies, or returning to this country? They 

come to Canada generally by New York ; to New Brunswick, by vessels to the ports 
of the province, or by the packets to Halifax. 

How do you communicate with Halifax? — We have a post once a week from 
Fredericton, which passes near St. John, and thence round the head of the Bay 
of Fiindy to Halifax. We have another once a week by St. John, which passes in 
a steam-boat to Annapolis, and thence to Halifax. Thus we have communications 
twice a week with that place, one by the land route, the other across the Bay of 
Fiindy to Annapolis. 

Is the correspondence very considerable that comes to St. Andrew’s? — Very con- 
siderable. 

Has it increased ? — It has increased, and is increasing. I have taken an extract 
from a St. Andrew’s paper, which I beg to read : “ The St. Andrew’s Herald 
notices a highly gratifying evidence of the rapid improvement of that portion of 
New Brunswick. In 1815, there was no land communication between St. Andrew’s 
and St. John ; in 1 816, the Legislature granted 3,000/. towards that object. The 
St, John mail had, previous to this period, been forwarded by water ; but in i8i6 
a contract was made for the carrying of it by land. For the first six months, it 
was carried weekly by a person of the name of Baldwin, on foot; but subsequently 
to this pei’iod, by Mr. Kelcher, the principal part of the time on horseback. For 
the last two years, it has gone twice a week either by land or water, and the con- 
tract has been participated in by others. We have frequently seen Mr. Kelcher 
leave the post-office with no more letters and papers than he could conveniently put 
in his side-pocket; and once, he informs us, he went with a single letter. Last 
week vve noticed that the western mail was brought across the ferry in three bags, 
containing two bushels, and requiring two men to carry them to the post-office. It 
now requires a horse and waggon to carry the mail to St. John; and when the 
road, as at present, is too rough for a waggon, two horses are required.” 

From what part is that correspondence ? — A great part of it from England, by 
the way of New York and Boston. 

Ho you know how the postage is paid upon that part of your correspondence 
which goes through America ? — I am not very certain ; the postage is charged 
each way, and there are periodical settlements between the two post-offices on the 
frontiers. 

By what line do the letters that come to New York pass to Canada?— By Lake 
Champlain and Montreal. 

Do passengers take the same course, with the view to saving time? — Yes, a great 
many. ® 

Is that only because there are more frequent opportunities of passing from New 
York to England, or that there is better accommodation, better vessels, and more 
dispatch ? I think it is the frequency, as well as the certainty, cheapness, conve- 
nience and expedition of the conveyance. 

What is your opinion of the effect that would be produced by the substitution of 
^eam navigation, for the present mode of communication between England and 
Halifax ? I think the effect would be very beneficial, if it could be done as cheaply_, 
as quickly and above all things ns frequently, as by the way of the United States. 

Uo you believe that the conveyance of the correspondence, and of passengers, 
d^ends on the mere circumstances of cheapness and dispatch, or that there are not 
other circumstances which induce them to take that course ? — In addition to those 
I sliould say frequency, regularity and confidence in the safety of the conveyance. 

What 
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What are the advantages that pu principally look to in the establishment of 
steam-vessels ’—Cheapness, expedition and frequency, in communicating directly 
with our colonies. 

Do you think it would be the means of inducing those persons wlio now go by New 
York, to take the passage to Halifax? — That depends entirely on what I have stated. 
If it can be done as cheaply, as expeditiously, and as frequently, the competition in 
these respects would be equal ; and the choice as to route would depend upon per- 
sonal convenience and curiosity. If cheaper, quicker, and more frequent, these would 
tend to attract nearly all the correspondence and tv great proportion of the passen- 
gers to that route. 

Would the effect of that be to carry on the correspondence with our own colonies 
through our own territories entirely? — 1 think that the great object is to divert' 
from the present route through the United Stales, the correspondence between the 
United Kingdom and the BritLsh North American Colonies, and likewise passengers 
to and from those colonies. Success in this measure will depend not only on 
the cheapness of the passage, and the quickness of the voyage, but likewise on the 
frequency of the opportunities : it is from the convenience arising out of the fre- 
quency and regularity of the opportunities by New York, more than from other 
considerations, that so much of the correspondence, and so many of the passengers 
take that line. If a regular, cheap, expeditious and frequent communication be 
established by steam with Halifax, tliere is no doubt that all the correspondence of 
Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward’s Island, and nearly the whole of that to New 
Brunswick, w'ould be carried on through such a channel ; and so soon as 
confidence, the result of some successful trials, shall have proved the practi- 
cability and safety of the conveyance, passengers to and from those pro- 
vinces would, 1 think, avail themselves of it. I should suppose also, that 
passengers to and from the Canadas, would seek that line in summer, if 
a good and frequent steam communication be establislicd with Quebec. But the 
post communication, for the conveyance of the mails so brought to and departing 
from Halifax, must be by land, through New Brunswick. To render the commu- 
nications expeditious and always practicable, the land route must be much 
improved. At present, great and serious delays frequently occur in the convey- 
ance of the Canada mail, and it is never very expeditious. To make it always 
safe, the direction of the route should be much altered ; for the present line passes 
within a few miles of the American frontier for a considerable distance, even should 
sve succeed in our boundary claim ; if the decision be given against u.s, the present 
line will be entirely intercepted. Few passengers to and from Canada can be 
expected to avail themselves, at all, of steam conveyance by Flalifax, excepting in 
the finest season, until the land routes from that point are well established, and pro- 
vided with good lialting-places for the accommodation of travellers ,* nor will com- 
iiumications and intercourse between the provinces be intimate, convenient and 
fully beneficial, until the great natural facilities, for shortening the water commu- 
nication.s of the provinces with each other, he improved, as they might easily be. 

I should say, that the great object of establishing a good, cheap and frequent com- 
munication to Halifax, and, through it, with ail the other British provinces, so to 
bfing them nearer to their parent state, and to connect them more beneficially and 
intimately with each other, and with the United Kingdom, makes it of the greatest 
and most essential importance that the immediate attention and liberality of the 
Government be directed to the means of opening and establishingfa convenient 
land route to (|K|hada, and likewise to improve and shorten the water communi- 
cations of the country, by the execution of the Bay Verte Canal, to connect the 
waters of the Bay of Fiindy with those of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. I do not say 
that these should be thought of before the communication to and from Halifax 
be established. That measure, as a beginning, will act as a pioneer to the others ; 
but I mean distinctly to say, that the communications which I have indicated, 
springing upwards from the maritime provinces, are measures of the very first 
importance, in a military as well as in a commercial sense, and that the execution, 
of these great works must produce effects almost incalculable, in cultivating the 
vast natural resources of those provinces, in stimulating the industry of their inha- 
bitants, and in providing plentifully, cheaply and steadily, for the wants of our 
West India colonies, from permanent sources in our own possession, and relieving 
those colonies effectually from any dependence on foreign states for supplies. 

When you refer to the safety of the communication, do you mean by that that 
the vessels in which the communication at present is usually carried on are not of 
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a safe and convenient description ? — What I said as to public confidence, the natural 
re.sult of some successful trials, related to steam navigation ; but I am of opinion 
that the vessels by which the communication is at present carried on, are neither of 
a safe or convenient description. 

What is your opinion of the practicability of the establishment of steam commu- 
nication? — My opinion is, that it is perfectly practicable. 

Do you form that opinion upon any experiments that have already been made 
— Not to the coast of North America ; I form my opinion merely on the duration 
of the voyage, taking it to be ] 6 or 18 days, and the capability of a steam-packet 
to carry the necessary quantity of fuel. 

Would there be sufficient fuel found in North America for the purpose ?—There 
are great quantities of coal in the British provinces. Cape Breton and Picton in 
Nova Scotia, and vast quantities in the province of New Brunswick. 

Are you aware of any coal in the United States ? — I understand they have no coal 
fit for tlie purpose to the eastward of tlie Allegany Mountains. 

Is not a great deal of coal brougiit to America from this country by the vessels 
returning in ballast, and English vessels going out in ballast?— I do not speak 
to the ports of tlie United States ; but great quantities of British coal are brought 
to New Brunswick by vessels coming out to loud with timber. 

What is the price of coal .? — I do not recollect the price. 

Is it used in preference to wood ?— In St. John it is. 

Is it brought out at that price, that it could be applied to steam navigation ?— 
Wood is the fuel used in the steam-vessels in New Brunswick ; for sea vovacres of 
any duration, coal must be applied. The garrison of Halifax is supplied, by con- 
tmet, with Cape Breton coal, because it is the cheapest ; Nova Scotia coal would 
likewise be used, for this reason, for the steam navigation for the return voyage 
across the Atlantic, a.s for the steam communication to Quebec. 

Supposing the fact to be that coal is taken out from this country by American 
vessels which bring cotton, for instance, in sufficient quantities to reduce tlie price 
of it to such a scale as to make it advantageous to apply it to steam navigation, 
should we be secure against the competition of the Americans in carrying on 
a communication between this country and America, or would not the same 
reasons that now induce a preference to the American communication through 
New York still continue? — I think American competition with coal imported from 
England would never stand against the British competition with coal produced in 
such abundance in our own colonies. I think no nation nor any capitalists would 
ever speculate largely in steam navigation, depending on any foreign nation for 
their coal, and wood fiiei is out of the question for such voyages. 

^ In the course of the answer you gave to a former question, you mentioned the 
improvement of the water communication between Halifax and the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence ; will you have the goodness to describe more particularly wliat im- 
provement it was you had at that time in your contemplation ? — I mean a canal 
^ connect the water of the Bay of Fundy with tlie Gulf of St. Lawrence, by the 
Bay Verte. 

Has that canal been in agitation r — It has been surveyed and estimated for. 

Is tl^re any probability of its being executed ? — Unless ue can get the assistance 
of the Government with respect to finance, I am afraid it will not be immediately 
undertaken. 

^'Vhat is the extent? — The width of the isthmus across which it is to be cut is 
12 miles, The cost, for a depth sufficient to admit the JargesSllteam vessels and 
ordinary sailing vessels of 300 tons, is estimated by Mr. Telford, who has revised 
the original specifications and estimates, at 1.56,000/. 

If tliose two canals you refer to were made, the whole communication would be 
by watei The water communication would be much shorter than at present. 

Would that answer all the year round?— No, only for the summer months. For 
the winter months there must be a land communication for passengers, and always 
for the mails. ^ ^ 

During how many months in the year is it necessary there should be a land 
communication ? During about five months in the year the navigation of the 
rivei bt. Lawrence is closed, and if there is not a good and convenient land route 
for passengers during this time, they would have to go through the United States, 
ine contemplated measure therefore will not be complete, unless such alternations 
, P establishing an overland as well as a water communication between 

Halifax and Quebec’. 
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What is the comparative distance between New York and Quebec, and Halifax Major-Gen. 
and Quebec ? — It is much shorter by New York. Sir u. Douglas. 

Suppose those two canals were executed, and the route made in the course you , 

have described, those two canals would be impracticable during the winter? — Then ^ ^ebnuuy 1830. 
the land route would be used by passengers. It would always he used for the post 
communications. 

Is there any other point which strikes you a.s more convenient than Halifax, as 
the point of communication between this country and New Brunswick ? — No ; 

1 think upon the whole it is the most convenient. Pasmaquody Bay is a very con- 
venient point, being always open; but it is too near the frontier of a foreign state 
to be at all times safe and convenient. 

Halifax is rarely closed?~Very rarely. 

As you are acquainted witli the passage between this country and America, are 
there any improvements you could suggest in regard to steam communication, as 
to the point of starting from this country ? — I should think the point of departure 
should be the westernmost point of the United Kingdom ; for, notvvithstanjj^jng the 
improvements daily effecting in steam machinery, with a view to diminish the con- 
sumption of fuel, and so to increase space for freight and passengers, it is of the 
first importance to the success of the contemplated measure, and to the productive- 
ness of the enterprize, that the voyage from land to land be made the shortest 
possible. There can be no doubt that a departure taken from the vveswardmost port 
of the United Kingdom by steam vessels, either starting from or calling to re- 
plenish their coal stores at such port, would be greatly advantageous in all respects ; 
such port likewise to be used as that to which the communications from America 
are to be made. By the former arrangement branch steam packets, and other coin- 
municafions would be established with that port. According to the other plan, 
the steam vessels starting from Liverpool or Bristol for America, and returning, 
would call at the western port, and there take up what may offer, and likewise 
replenish their stores of coal. For all these reasons, it appears to me that the 
harbour of Valeiitia would be an important point for departure and arrival. 

Are you acquainted with that harbour? — I am not. I have heard the subject 
much canvassed, and I *^eak only from a knowledge of the position of that 
port, and with a view to shorten thus the transatlantic voyage. 

How often have you pas.sed the Atlantic? — Twice to Halifax. 

Has the establishment of steam between America and England been a subject 
of much discussion ? — Very much indeed'; it has excited very intense interest, and 
is Iqoked to with very great solicitude in all the provinces. 

Have you thought sufficiently on the subject to suggest any advantages which 
would be derived in the passage, from avoiding the Channel, in respect both of 
time and of safety ? — The stai ting-point being from the vvestvvardmost port of the 
United Kingdom, shortens the voyage so much, that I should say it is obvious 
there would be great advantages in every respect in establishing that port as the 
point of arrival and departure of the Atlantic voyage. 

You have referred to an intended water coramunicaLion ; what would be tlie 
advantages derived from such a canal, in addition to the mere shortening of the 
voyage ? — The great object of that canal is, to give facilities for the exportation of 
the productions of the Canadas, for the supply of the British West India colonies^ 
with articles which they are not permitted now to receive direct from the ports of 
the United States. The shipping ports of the Canadas (Montreal and Quebec) 
being frozen up for five months in the year, the surplus productions of the 
Canadas, more particularly the grains, must either be taken off in great quantities 
during the short season which intervenes between the harvest and the closing of 
the river, or cannot be made fully available ; for, taken in considerable quantities 
to the West Indies, the grains there heat and spoil. It becomes therefore very 
important that convenient shipping ports should be established as entrepots, 
always open for warehousing the grains and productions of Canada, and at which 
the grains may be reduced to flour as required, and exported to the West India 
markets as demanded for consumption. If the proposed Bay Verte^ Canal were 
opened, the grains of Canada might be sent to Halifax, St. John s, or St. Andrew s, 
and thei'e stored in any quantity without injury. Upon this very interesting sub- 
ject 1 have submitted to the Government a great deal of information, with a des- 
patch earnestly recommending the execution of this great work ; and I beg to 
hand in these papers to the Commissioners, and trust they will be found to contain 
a great deal of useful information as to the capabilities of the Canadas and the 
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Major-Ger. otlier British provinces, to supply plentifully, steadily, and cheaply, the West Tn r 
Sir U. Dnuslas. coloilieii. ' 



3 FeLiruary 1830. Howard Douglus delivered in the foliowing Papers .•] 

(Evcract.) 

Pj'edericlon, New Brunswick, 1st February 1828 

The pioject of making a canal to connect ihe waters of the Bay of Fundy with thos 
of the Gulf of St. Lawrence has now become an object of .such great importance viewed 
relatively with the late enactments of the Brilish Parliament for regulating the colonial 
trade, and that great work would be so beneficial to the interests of the No^th American 
provinces, severally and generally, that I have been for some time occupied in takincr all 
the necessary measures to ascertain, from the must competent persons I could engao-e 
here, the practicability and probable cost of a work which would greatly improve^tne 
natural advantages which these colonies possess for internal communication with each 
other, and be the nieaiis of promoting u more certain, and indeed an uninterrupted course 
of iiiter-coloniiil trade w'ith our possessions in tlie West Indies. Tlie commercial trans- 
actions winch the late measures of His Majesty’s Government are eminently calculated 
to promote, with permanent and mutual benefit, between the British North American 
and West India colonies, would be so greatly facilitated by the execution of the oreat 
midertaking to which 1 allude, that it may be fairly considered to be a national work of 
vast importance to tlie colonial system of tlie British empire ; and I iherefore consider the 
time to have an-ived_ wlieu it becomes me to lay befoi'e Ills Majesty’s Government the 
result of much iuvestigalion and correspondence, as to how far these provinces min-ht be 
i’endered capable of supplying their sister colonies in the West Indies with articles which 
cerlainly may be produced to any extent; and in transmitting tire plans of survey, de- 
signs and estimates, which liave been prepared by an experienced engineer, for cuuin«' 
a canal acioss the isthmus which divides the Bay ofFuiuly from the Gulf of St. Lawrence 1 
have the honour to submit to your Judgment the' reasons which have acfualed mein'drawimr 
up this project, and I support it by presenting some practical observations of highly com- 
petent authorities in the other provinces, to whom I thought it proper to refer, in the first 
instance, my reasoning upon a measure which it would not be proper for me to press 
upon the consideration o( His Majesty’s Government as a great national work, unless 
I could show that it embraces interest beyond the limits of my own territorial charo'e, and 
of a nature to reach into after-times. ° ’ 

It must have been a mutter of great solicitude to His Wajesty’s Government, in re- 
solving the recent measures, how far the West India colonie.s might nt present be sup- 
plied by the Untish American jirovincos with tho.se articles wlucli can no longer be 
shipped direct from the United States; and to what extent, and by what measures, the 
jU'oditctiun ol those articles may be stiuiuiatecl and encouraged, and their cnnveyance 
facilitated, so that by a plentiful and constant supply, at a moderate price, the British pro- 
vinces iiiay compete .successfully in price with the c'iiciiitoiis course of trade by which the 
t inted States conliiiLe, ami will continue, to semi their productions to our colonies in the 
'vest Indies, until such reductions shall he made in the price, through our own channels, as 
^1' 1 fl'ti circuitous supply of articles the growth and prodiictiim 

or the United tStates, or supjily sucli productions as cheaply. 

With respect to lumber and fish, supplies may be iilentifully furnished by the lower British 
provinces and islands in this quarter, if the merchants be encouraged to make permanent 
investments fora spirited prosecution of this tmde, by being so assured of the stability of 
our policy, as to be under no apprehension of any revocation of the lute Order in Council*. 
In proportion as it has appeared to be the intention of Government not to deviate from that 
policy, increasing activity has been given to the production of those articles which the 
natuial Tesources of these provinces may to any extent supply; and with respect to bread 
stuns, supplies of these to a great and growing extent may be had from the Canadas, pro- 
vided^ proper measures be taken to encourage production, mid not only for facilitating the 
transit ol their net ^irpluses by improving the water communications of those provinces to 
their export ports, Quebec and Montreal, but further, by forming tliat important canal 
which It IS the object of this paper particularly to recommentl, by which those ports may 
empty themselves, whil,st the navigation remains open into British colonial entrepots, whence 
at alt seasons may be shipped to the West India markets productions which, if not ware- 
housed 111 ports open all the year, must cither be accumulated in excessive quantities, 
deteriorating m condition, and fluctuating in price, or be shut up in the producing provinces 
by the rigoiu's of climate for nearly half tlie year. The Welland Canal, constructing in 
Uppei Gaiiadn, to connect Lake Erie with Lake Ontario, was undertaken as a defensive 
measure, to counteract the tendency of the United States Canal, by which a water commu- 
nication has been completed between those lakes and New Yoik, with a view to draw 
through that channel tile surplus productions of Upper Canada, as well as those of their 
own territory in that quarter, and so to form of New York the market and export port of all 

the 



This Paper was written befure the tone of the Guvernment as to the permanency of this measure 
was generally known in these provinces. 
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the extensive regions bomei-ing on the lakes. No doubt appears to bo entertained that this Major-Gcn. 
defensive measure, the Wolbrnd Canal, will be successful to throw the [jrodiice of [Tpper Sir H. Dougins. 

Canada, with convenience and at a chea]> rate, down tlie St. Lawrence, to the ports of !!_ 

Montreal and Quebec, which will thus become vast marts for disposing of the surplus pro- g Ftbruarv 1830. 
ductions of the Canadas. But tiiese ports are laid under .serious disadvantages by climate ; 
they are locked up in ice for at least five months in the year, and the access to, as well as 
the navigation of the St. Lawrence is moreover so precarious for a short perioil which im- 
mediately precedes the closing, as well as during that wdiich follows the opening of the 
river, that sea-risk and insurance add greatly to the other disabilities which those ports 
labour under. Of the export productions of the Canadas, grain and flour are tliose lor which 
the well-being of those provinces most urgently demand external markets, and the produc- 
tion of those articles, at whatever amount they may be now rated, must progressively increase 
unless by not endeavouring to overcome the obstructions which at present operate to prevent 
the productions of the Canadas being taken with facility to external markets, the agricul- 
tural industry of the Canadian people be discouraged. Whether the Canadas produce at 
present flour siiflicient for the supply of the West India market, in what ratio that may be 
made fo increase by proper measures of eiicouvagemeiit, or when those colouie.s may become 
wpuble of fully answering those demands, dejiends much upon the encouragement which 
may be held out to sUimilate those productions by providing increased facilities for their 
transit to external markets : but lliat the Canadas do now produce of those articles vastly 
more than they consume; that great distress and dissalisfaction would arise from these not 
being taken otf; tiiat Prince Edward’s Island is greatly capable of becoming a very pro- 
ductive corn country, are certain; and the measures which the Government have been 
takino" for some vears with a view to promote the settlement and cultivation of the North 
American provinces, by emigration to thorn, have encouraged and stimulated agricultural 
industry to apply itself to the productive powers of those countries to such an extent, that 
when we consider the efi’ect that is ever produced by any check or revulsion, it would appear 
in doty and consistency to have pledged the Government to look onwards to the means of 
doing all in their power to favour and faciliiate the transit and disposal of the production 
which will thus have been stimulated. Tlie improvements making in the water communi- 
cations of the Canadas to facilitate the conveyance of those productions to the export ports, 

(Quebec and Montreal) is a very proper commencement of such a great measure ; but itwill 
lead to imperfect results, unless something more be iloiie to take off all those productions^ to 
entrepots for the supply of external markets, wliilst the St. Lawrence remains open ; and 
measures such as I now submit would not only tend to effect this, but would draw like pro- 
ductions into its channels of circulation, under the inland navigation cut, from parts of the 
United States contiguous to our water communications. From the natural disabilities under 
which the Canadas, Prince Edward’s Island, the fertile banks of the Bay des Chaleur, and 
the gulf shore of this province, extending thence for about 300 miles to the frontiers of 
Nova Scotia, are laid by climate, these regions absolutely require tire medium of some entre- 
pots, open at all seasons. New Brunswick, with a ])opulation which may fairly bo rated at 
80.000 souls, raises within herself a very small portion of productions, such as those which 
the Cnnadas have to spare. Vast importations of flour and bread stuffs are made from the 
United Slates, for consumption in this province, and paid for in hard money, New Brunswick 
having no productions of her own to offer in exchange, excepting such as are redundant in 
the United States. This operates as a drain, constantly acting to withdraw the precious 
metals from her circulation. The voyage from Quebec to St. John is very circuitous, and so 
uncertain in the time of its performance, that there is at present very little communication 
between ports otherwise capable of acting mo.st beneficially upon each otiier, and upon the 
industry of the provinces to w’liich they respeclivcly belong ; for should the canal in question 
be executed, the intercourse would be constant in simimer, and those wants of tlie first 
necessity which New Brunswick actually purchases from a foreign country, would be 
supplied by the industry of tier sister provinces, and further become subjects of that inter- 
colonial trade with our jDossessions in tlie West Indies, which it is the great object of His 
Majesty's Government to promote. The proposed canal would have a prodigious influence 
also in encouraging the fisheries in the Gulf of St. Lawrence, and it may be depended upon 
that the fishing-banks off’ the west end of Prince Edward’s Island, and all along the coast of 
New Brunswick, which in the summer season swarm with American fishermen, and upon 
which British fishing vessels are I’arely seen, would soon become scenes of active enterprize 
for British subjects. 

To the Right Hon. William Huskisson. (signed) .Howard Douglas. 



That a canal communication, to connect the waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence with 
those of the Bay of Fundy, is an object of paramomit iiTijiortance, both in a national and 
provincial point of view, no one has ever doubted ; indeed, as his Excellency the Governor- 
general very justly remarks, its advantages are not and cannot be foreseen. Both ex- 
perience and observation concur in support of this position, for there is scarcely any under- 
taking of the kind within the sphere of our knowledge, which has not, when accomplished 
and put into full operation, far exceeded the expectations originally entertained of it with re- 
gard to general utility and profit. 

Considering the measure, therefore, as one of national concern, the benefits to be derived 
from it in time of war, particularly of a war between England and the United States of 
592. A 4 America, 
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America, uiust be obvious. Nothing surely, in case of such an event occurrino-, will m 
efibetualiy promote the means of general defence than the. linking together of the sis^*^ 
colonics by all the facilities which easy inodes of ccimnunication and safety of intercou ’ 
conid airord. 



Halifax, from, its commanding situation oa the North American continent, will most nfn 
bably, so long as we stand in the relation to the British Government which we now do li' 
the principal port or medium of communication between these colonies and the parent state* 
During the war, troops, ammunition, stores, 5 tc. landed at Halifax and destined fertile 
defence of New Brunswick and the Canadas, could there be re-shipped in vessels of a or 
per size, sent through the Sliiibenacadie Canal, thence dowp to the entrance of the Bay of 
Fundy Canal, and passing through it, be safely landed at the Gulf of St. Lawrence avoid- 
ing thus, during the open season of the year, all the dangers and difficulties of a long and 
tedious navigation from Halifax Harbour to Cape Fonnentine, and the risk of beino- annoved 
by the enemy’s vessels of war and privateers. On their arrival at the north-cast entrance of 
the canal, a choice could he made as to whether forwarding of them by land or by water were 
the more eligible plan, it being understood now that a line of road, together with townships 
are about to be laid out all along the western shore of the Gulf of St. Lawrence. ^ ' 
In a national point of view also, the shipping tmde of the empire would be benefited w 
at least tiiat iiavt of it which is engaged in West India intercourse, inasmuch as in addition 
to tlie advantage now secured to it by the warehousing system, of obtaining at Quebec and 
Montreal general cargoes during the summer months, similar advantages would be secured 
to it during all seasons of the year, so soon as St. John shall have become, by means of the 
projected canal, a place of general deposit for articles stored in the Canadian bonded 
warehouses. 



In a colonial point of view the good effects that would accrue from this measure to the 
various branches of provincial industry, are in ray opinion beyond even the power of specu- 
lation at this stage of the business to point out. One branch being put in operation and 
constantly employed in supplying the wants of another, in a ratio corresponding with a 
ra[)id progress in the increase of population; a population in which no individual may 
have to complain of want of employment or of a suitable remuneration for his labour, pro- 
vided his energies be put forth to their proper uses. 

But to be more particular, and keeping in view at the same time the operations of the 
warehousing system, and of the late amendment to the customs laws ; the shipowners, both 
in this province and the two Canadas, would so6n find their interests highly promoted by a 
canal communication at tlie head of the Bay of Fundy. There can be no doubt whatever 
that the present colonial system of Great Britain was originally framed, and is now pursued 
witli the view of securing the trade of her North Atnericaii colonies to British and British- 
colonial shi(iping. Probably an ulterior object may be in contemplation, namely, the sup- 
plying entirely of our West India colonies with the whole of such articles produced from 
the North Ameiic.an colonies as the former stand in need of. But some time must elapse 
before this can b.e accomplished, although it is confidently believed by many well-informed 
people that it ultimately will be so, provided the present regulations of the trade be strictly 
and uniformly enforced. 

As regards Canadian vessels, their voyages would be considerably shortened by passing 
tlirough the canal ; the premium of insurance would be reduced (say 12 J per cent, during 
war) and time would be saved both on their outward and homeward voyages; they might 
also lia^ve an opportunity of perioniiing a winter voyage by making use of St. John as an 
entrepot for the storing of their cargoes either way. This would not only be an opening 
for the employment of^ their vessels, whicii they liitherto have been deprived of by the an- 
iiual freezing of the St. Lawrence, but the very plan would of itself tend to inspire the 
West India planter with the belief that he would be supplied with, our produce in a regular 
manner throughout the year; thus promoting a confidence between the parties which, as 
sisters of one another, and as forming an integral part of the British empire, ought to be 
^tabiished and sacredly maintained. Besides, the very trade that would be opened to 
Canadian vessels at St.John and other parts of the Bay of Fundy, would, I conceive, be 
alone an object of very considerable interest. We want the bread stuffs and provisions of 
Canada for the supplying of our seamen and fishermen, and for assorting of cargoes for a 
W(^t India market. We also want their staves for that market as well as for shipment 
to Bngland. ^ In return, they could very generally procure freights of West India produce 
and other articles, of which the Canadas, in consequence of their rapidly-extending settle-' 
ment, would be constantly in want. In fact, there can be no question but the trade would 
annually increase with the growth of the population both of this and the Canadian 
provinces. 

But the view of the subject, as holding out encouragement to our inter-colonial inter- 
course, though cheering in its prospects, is still but partial in its extent. Let us call up in 
anticipation the rich field for activity and enterprise which will be laid before these pro- 
vmces, when the communication between Lake Ontario, Lake Erie and the St. Lawrence 
shall have been opened through the Welland and Bideau Canals. Supplies of all sort of 
piovisions will be rendered more certain, as the sources of obtaining them become move 
numerous. The carriage to a ivarehousing port will be rendered more safe than it at present 
IS, and also much less expensive. At present, the freight of the difl’erent sorts of grain, 
Hour, See. from Kingston to Montreal is understood to enhance its value, at the latter port, 
at least one-third of its price at the former ; there is reason, therefore, to believe, that flour, 
wliicli cannot now be purchased at Montreal for less than 27 s. per burrcl, may, when these 

canal 
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caiiul improvements are effected, be laid in there at ei s. to Q2s., and oilier articles at simi- 
larly reduced rates. 

Such an alteration as this, in the first cost of those heavy articles of trade, would not fail, 

I think, ill operntin-j so imich in favour of the Hi itish speculator and can ier, as to annihilate 
in the breast of Americans for ever all hopes of competing witli us in the Wsst India uuirkel, 
through the medium of foreign islands. 

But another consideration of vast importance ivhicli presents itself here, is the security 
which these canal communicationa will atlbrd to onr trade in time of war, for cargoes can be 
conveyed from the very head of Lake Erie to Montreal, without being subjected to the 
annoyance or brought within the range of fortifications or other military erections on the 
United States’ bank of the St. Lawrence. 

Now, if these positions be just, and the inference drawn from them he at all conclusive in 
establishing those points, viz. that the canal improvements in the Canadas will contribute to 
the extension of their West India trade in time of peace, and to the securing it from foreign 
aggression and pillage during unir, tlien, in order to bring them to bear on the subject of ttie 
present statement (the utility of the Bay of Lundy Canal), it is only necessaiy to transfer 
the arguments from the former to the latter ; for, in proportion as the trade between Canada 
and tlie West Indies increases, in like proportion will llie Bay of Inindy Canal prove a pro- 
fitable concern as well as a public benefit (as Mr. Johnston, of Prince Eclward’s Island, says) 

“ to all His Majesty’s dominions, from Denierara to the head of Lake Erie for a vast pro- 
portion of the exports and imports from and to the North American colonies and the West 
India islands, must be transmitted through this medium of communication. 

The above may be considered a very general view of the matter, and one in which the 
advantages that may bo expected to arise from the projected canal are not confined to any 
particular province or colony, but shared by all, according to their several capabilities or 
resources. 

There are, however, two points of great importance to the interests of this province, and 
to the promoting of which our attention cannot help being drawn on this occasion, namely, 
the settlement and cultivation of a large tract of wilderness land, and the advancement of 
that much-neglected branch of business, the fisheries. 

With regard to the former, all are agreed, that, in order to vender our colony independent 
of foreigners for the necessaries of life, it only wants the oid of labour and industry; and 
that, in order to obtain tliat labour and tluit industry, the population must be increased, and 
the settlement of emigrants encouraged. Now there can be no encouragement held out Lu 
a stiaug#r, as an indiiceinent to locate on new land, equal to that of his being so situated as 
to have easy access to neighbouring settlements and |)laccs of general business. His wants 
are easily coimiumicnted, and shortly redressed. In short, all the sympathies of social life 
are kept awake and fostered, and Ins apparently hennit mode of life, so far from being one 
of inactivity, is cheerfully devoted to the amelioration of his condition by hoqest endeavours, 
and in bringing up his progeny in habits of usefulness ; men who will one day become effec- 
tive members of the cainmunity, and on honour to the country to which they belong. 
Civilization owes its origin to the frequent inlcr-communication oi' ideas, and its progress has 
always kept pace with the facilities and extent of general intercourse. 

But there is no bianch of provincial industiy which would receive a strongcrimpul.se 
from the openini; of the new canal, than that of the fisheries. It nmy be asked, why cannot 
the port of St. John prosecute the Labrador and deep-sea fishing.s with the same avidity and 
to the same advantage as the port of Ifaliliix does? ’’J’he rcuson is plain: our situation, in 
a manner, shuts us out from these fisheries. A vessel fitted out fiom tliis place has a long 
and circuitous voyage to pei'form, previous to l)or reaching the proper ground ; and if, on her 
arrival there, .she lie unfortunate iit the conuneiiecment ol' her eaten, it hccomus so lute in the 
fall of the year before she rolnriis, that it is a great chance whether her fiali be properly dried 
at all ; in fact, instances of their being so have very rarely occurred. This soon brought 
Labrador fisJi into disrepute ; no one would e.\port them when other fish could be procured, 
and thus the trade died a natural death. 

It is well known that the greater proportion of fish shipped Irom this port are imported 
from Nova Scotia ; this has been the case for several years past, to the manifest injury of 
onr merchants, and the almost rooting out from among us one of the most useful classes ol 
men belonging to the country. 

How ditierent would the case bc.had we it in our power to fit out vessels yearly from this 
port, which, by means of a canal passage from the Bay of Fandy, could make sure of being 
early enough in the vicinity of fishing waters, to enable them to choose an advantageous 
berth. Vessels thus circumstanced, might not only perform a single voyage in good time to 
have their fish cured in the Bay of Fuudy, but they might frcqueutly make a double trip, 
by landing their first fare on some part of the gulf shore where the curing of fish is matter 
of much greater certainty than it is here, as the summer fogs whicli infest so often the 
iiortliem shore of the Bay of Fnndy, are scarcely known at the former place. _ When the 
first fare is ready for shipnient, a second vessel would be dispatched for it ; while the one 
that set out on. the adventure first would most likely bo shaping her course homeward with 
a second catch. 

One main object, which in tliia case ought to he kept constantly in view, is the_ opportu- 
nity which, by managing the fishing business on something like the above described plan, 
would thus be afforded for improving the quality. TTiis is a matter ot great importance; 
indeed we know that the merchants of this place are shut out from some of th» most lucra- 
tive markets, from no other cause tlian the want of fish ol a pi'0[>er quality as an export. 

59 '^- a 
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Major-Gen. It will be reticlily acknowledged on all hands, that the securing fo this port a supply of 
Sir Douglas, fish is an object of very matorial consequence ; but what enhances the value of the trade ' 
" the consideration that the stock will be our own, the produce of the labour of the province • 

3 February 1830. we will own the vessels, the salt and materials will be imported in ships of this province • 
our fisliermen will be fed by provisions either raised in the country or imported in our own 
bottoms. In sliort, every penny expended passes through the hands of British subjects 
whose individual exertions are portions of the general mass of public power, where iiidivi' 
dual prosperity forms part of the public wealtli. 

A good deal has been said respecting the depth wliidi the canal ought to be cut. I am 
clearly of opinion, that unless it be made of sufficient dimensions to admit the passing of 
vessels of 150 tons, when loaded, the main object will be entirely defeated. It might on 
a smaller scale than this, be considered a local accommodation ; but it would never be ranked 
in the scale of those {public works which are now going forward, for the purpose of consoli- 
dating the interests of tliose dominions of His Majesty wliich are situated at a distance 
from the mother country and from one another. 

St. .lolui, blew Brunswick.^ (signed) James Uohertson. 

20 October 1827. J 



Sir, Upper Canada, Stamford, ist Aug. 1807. 

I HAVE read w’ith much pleasure and interest tlie paper your Excellency had the goodness 
to send me, on the subject of the projected canal to connect the Gulf of St. Lawrence and 
the Bay ofFmicly. 

I have allowed it to be communicated confidentially to one or two persons only, whose 
opinions on the subject I conceived would be valuable, us affording information that could 
be relied on, or suggestions deserving attention ; and I have thought it well to give you the 
result of these references in the shape in which they have reached me. 

I assure you that I sincerely hope the work may proceed ; and I have little doubt but that 
the ))eople of both tlie Canadas may be brought to take great interest in its success as 
nothing can or ought to excite the attention of this province in particular, so much as any 
measure tending to improve the markets for its agricultural produce ; and in a national point 
of view, nothing can, in my opinion, be more desirable than to connect the interests of these 
provinces as closely as possible with those of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

I shall be most happy, at all times, to correspond with your Excellency on subjects of 
common interest. 

His Excellency Major-general, 'i I have the honour to be, 

Sir Howard Douglas, Bart. .■ Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant, 

&c. &c. &c. J (signed) P. Maitland. 



My dear Sir, York, 24th July 1827. 

I HAVE perused with attention Sir Howard Douglas’s letter of the 7th May, and its 
accompanying staten>ent relative to the commercial advantages likely to result to the Canadas 
and the neighbouring provinces, by connecting the waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
with those of the Bay ot Fundy, by means of a canal, to be cut through the narrow isthmus, 
at the head of Bay Verte. 

1 regret that my very limited knowledge of commercial aflairs in detail does not enable 
me to contribute anything to the particular information desired by Sir Howard, in regard to 
the average export prices and expense of transport of such commodities as might become 
subjects of trade, in transit through the proposed canal ; but from a goueral view of the rela- 
tive situation and commercial interests of the British North American and West Indian 
colonies, as well as from my local knowledge of the navigable waters intended to be united, 
I have no doubt of the great utility and importance of the proposed measure;, as affording 
means to avoid a circuitous and generally very dangerous navigation through the channels 
on either side of the Island of Cape Breton, the only route at present from the St. Lawrence 
to the \Vest Indian and American markets. But for this purpose, and in order to be of the 
utmost benefit to tlie Canadas, the canal ought to be made of sufficient dimensions to admit 
the passage of vessels usually employed in the West India trade, seldom, I believe, exceed- 
ing 150 tons, large cargoes (particularly of agricultural produce), not being suited to the 
West India markets. c i & 

Besides the advantage which would be thus attained in the performance of those distant 
voyages, the proposed canal would be of great importance to the Canadian provinces, by 
giving facility to or rather creating the means of carrying on a very extensive trade and in- 
tercourse with such parts of the jiroviiices of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, and also of 
the New England Slates, as borrier upon or are contiguous to the Bay of Fundy, a trade, 
1 believe, at present alnio.st wholly impracticable, merely for the want of such means of 
intercourse. 

^ Wlmn a member of the Legislature at Nova Scotia, many years ago, I recollect the pro- 
ject of such canal was much discussed, as a very desirable object of public improvement, but 
was then abi^doned as impi-acticable, 011 two groimds; first, as an undertakinc of a magni- 
tude far beyond the disposable means, possessed by the colonies chiefly interested in the 
work ; but if that objection were removed, another and a greater was considered by many os 

iiisurmoiui table. 
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nsurmountable, namely, the vast disparity in the rise of tides on either side the isthmus, and 
'till more perhaps, the very extraordinary manner of the influx and reflux of tide in the Bay 
Fundy. I am happy to find, however, that Sir Howard Doug;las is fully satisfied on 
this point and consequently that a work of so great importance and general benefit to these 
rolonies will speedily be carried into effect ; for I cannot apprehend any difUculty from want 
of pecuniary riieans in the present flourishing state of the British North American provinces, 
and the existing spirit of enterprise in undertakings of this kind. 

I remain, my dear Sir, your’s faithfully, 

Major Hellier. (signed) IVm. 



The view which his Excellency, Sir Howard Douglas, has taken of the proposed ^canal 
for connecljncT the navigation of the Gulf of St. Lawrence with that of tlie Bay of Fundy 
is very inWes'ting, and (so far as I am capable of judging) appears very just in all its points. 

When this project was first publicly discussed, it struck my attention as one of peculiar 
importance, not only from natural considerations, as having a direct tendency to draw closer 
the cords of connexion between the sister colonies of British North America, and thus to 
stren<rthen their means of defence and foster their attachment to the parent state, but also 
as hoTdino' forth very tempting prospects of great commercial advantages, not only to all 
the colonies, but to this province in particular, by aflbrcling it greater facilities tban it has 
hitherto possessed, in finding a profitable market for the disposable productions ot its agri- 
culture in the West Indies. _ , 

The recent measures adopted by His Majesty’s Government, interdicting the direct inter- 
course between the West India colonies and the United States, and encouraging a more 
extended trade between these colonics and the British possessions on this continent, add 
in an incalculable degree to the importance and utility of the proposed canal; and it cannot 
therefore but give birth to the most pleasing anticipations, when we find the Lieutenant- 
governor of New Brunswick about to urge with so much ardour the expediency and good 

policy of engaging in the enterprise without delay. , r v * in. 

Keeping ill view more particularly the interests of Upper Canada, I beg to remaik that 
this province, no doubt, already enjoys, through the medium of Lower Canada (where mer- 
chants mu.st for a long period, if not in all fiiUinty, be our factors,) a certain limited inter- 
course with the West Indies. Its flour finds its way i'roin Quebec and Montreal, and more 
particularly from the former port (o the ports of those islands, in vessels which of coume 
must make their passages by the circuitous natural navigation : hut by this course ot trade, 
as at present conducted, the supply of the urLicle thrown into the West India market is 
neither steady nor regular, and the consequences arc that the islands do not place their 
dependence on Canada fur any considerable proportion of then' bread stutts ; and that 
these '.Movinces, even under all the eiK^uragenients recently held out by His Majesty s 
Government, fail to derive such advantages from their intercoiir.se with the West Indies as 
might be desired or expected. . . . if pc'* t 

fn consequence of the shortness of the season for navigation, in the Gulf ot bt. Law- 
rence. and the risk of damage from the effecUs of climate, when large shipments of 
flour are made to the islands during that short season, as Sir Howard Doupla.s has 
stated, an entrepot is greatly wanted for the convenience of the trade between the Canadas 
and the West Indies; and its utility does not appear likely to be the less, because at the 
same time the course of the trade is rendered less cji'ciiitous. In no other way, as ms 
Excellency observes, than ihrough themecliuni of some entrepot, can Canada compete with 
the United Slates in the West India markets. His Excellency has also very clemdy e.xhi- 
bited the advanta«-e that would be derived from shipping our wheat at QueOee or Monti eal, 
and placing it • in depots at St. John, for the purpose of being ground at such times as 

the state of the West India markets might render advisable. r- i i i 

At present a large portion of the wheat raised in Canadafinds its way to England, where 
there is an imraedrate market for it, to the extent of 100,000 quarters annually, tlioiigli our 
exportation has hitherto never reached that quantity, l lie exportations of the present year, 
owing to the abundance of the crops of last season, will, however, fat exceed all precedent. 

While we enjoy the benctlt of an open maiket, (tliough limited to the abo^ro specified 
quantity in Englaid,) it is questionable whether, even on the construction at the 
canal and the establishment of entrepots, a considerable proportion of Canadian wheat may 
not continue to be shipped to England; as the annual amount we are perniitted f? 5™ to 
that market is not equal to three days consumption of the United Kingdom, its limits may 
gradually be extended ; and this is more likely to lake place, if, on the expected modification 
of the Corn Laws, His Majesty’s Ministers should be satisfied by tho inqumes they have 
set on foot, that the corn countries of Europe cannot supply that immense quantity on the 
opening of the British ports, which tiro British , 7 ' 

prioes,^^ It will always be an object with the exporter ot Cniiadiaii w^at, that he should have 
It in his power to avail himself of tile Eirolish home market, but the amount ot the ship- 
ments to that market will of course fluctuate in every year, and be, governed by “77 
tions of tho Imperial Statutes, the nbuudance or scanuness of the crops, and tho puces cur- 
rent in England and the West Indies. , m , , i 

it is to be expected that shipments will be made to England, more or less extensive, 
according to circumstances ; and that the whole d!S])Osable ''‘'VlF^ncertnintv 

nada will not go solely towards supplying the coiisumptioii of the West Indies. The iincertainty 
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Mnjcir-Gcii. thus created will prevent any calculation of the quantity of wheat and flour which m\ 

Sir h Dongfas. through the canal, anti render it a difliciilt task to estimate the probable receipt for f'lr 

thereon. In the foregoing remarks on the disposable quantity of wheat 'wown in this ^ 

3 February 1830. try, 1 have not adverted to tlie supply which is annuallv required even” at present 

Lower Provinces and fisheries in the Gulf. I’erhaps the settlements now to be fornred oi rb 
gulf shore of New Brunswick, to which Sir Howard Douglas alludes, may soon enter 1 . 
competition with Lower Canada as to this supply. The following statement will show th 
prices of flour at Kingston and Quebec of late, and of wheat in this district : 



Quebec : 

Fine. 

1825, 27s. to 30s. - - 30; 

1826, 23.?. 6 d. to 25s. - 26 



Supcrline. 

. to 32 s. 6 d. 

. to 27 s. J 



Fine. 

19s. to 21 5. 3d. 
17s. 1.0 17s. (}( 1 . 



Kingston : 

Siiperfine. 

‘iu. 3f/. to '23s, per barrel, 
lbs. Qr/. to 20s. ditto. 



At Quebec sales were eflected at a creditor 6o or go days. In tbe year tSciismall 
diaiiged liamls at Quebec, in tbe month of October, at 28.V. (id. per barrel fir fine a d 
at 31 s. for superfine. During the pre.sent year, so far as it has gone, prices in the oiebe? 
market liavc fluctiialed from 27s gd. to 24s. for fine (lour, and from 3.2s 6rf to »7j fid 
ior Biiperfine, at a credit of 60 or go days. At Kingston tlio article has commanded 'from 
l8e. to igs. per barrel for fine, and 21. s. per barrel for superfine. I have selected the 
prices current at Quebec rather than those of Moutreiil, because the inspection of the loiter 
city IS not in repute in the West India market, and for that reason will not even be allowed 
at Quebec. I he price of wheat m lliis disli lct, within the last three years, has varied from 
2S. hr/, to 3 i. 3rf. per bushel of 60 lbs., and the price cf transportation from .hence to Men 
treal has averaged about Is. 4A to is fir/, per ctvt. ; perhaps the average price of wheal 

may fauly be set down at 3J', per bushel. In the foregoing quotations I have been cuided 
by the solos of lots of flour forwarded Irom this plaeo, -and it is therefore not improbable 
that upon a more generol esaramation of sales, the average prices might be more adeuralelv 
determined by reference to tile merchants at Quebec. Sir Howard Douglas appears desirous 
of ascertaining the nserage export prices of llie articles wliich would become siibiccts of 
trade m transit through the canal from Upper Canada, which he tliinks miwht serve as 
the elements of an estimate of the tolls they miglit bear, and of the profit that would thence 
.arise I have confined mysell to whcataml flour, whleh would form our most important 
aitic es of export ; for mnil the trade ,s open, it is dillloiilt to form an opinion of the otlier 
articles winch might be sent rom hence tliroiigh the canal. Besides, whatever might be 
the vaiiety or descnption of the ortic es or produce wliicli it might be found profitable to 
. aise or prepaie m this province for tlie West India market, on llio completioil of the B'ay 
Verto Canal, I humbly conceive that the value of such articles, on exportation from lienee' 
cannot furnish such satisfactory grounds for estimating tlie charges that might be borne by 
&n ,'da »» value, when exposed in tile markets of Lowe' 

Canada, for, whether the traders or manufactffers of this province gain or lose upon 

10 0 he I'nf ,h„^°‘ '1° f ‘ glncrallv find its proper price 

lot i Lu! d and that price prracipally depends 011 the prospects abroad, and 

non. any degree upon the cost of the article when exported from Upper Canada, Our 
S 5 ontka 5 are determined by the prices obtaine'd at Quebec and 

Sv TeoMi. il ' kf F'7/''rte„t m those cities are the prices in Upper Canadainva- 
('anil-, Ti i ,T“° 'i »' “pm»n prevails will, regard to the capability of 

tS conTminf ' T tile West Indies with all the broad stulls nee'essory' for 

dnublfi ' ■ T f Ill orJer to determine how far tbe 

hi bfvoS T 1'; '’'“‘‘.'"■■i »=>* f'lira'lnil. several facts shoald be got at which lie 

,r X?; "’’f "'“iisiivy to know wfat is the annual 

Tor his ^ the several West tndra islands, and to what extent that annual consumption 
s renrshTi TnT 1 T '■"'“'tets. In the second place, it 

iicndMtT nfib" T ■'' ' 'f “f whtiit anil flour from Quebec (Inde- 

LTmSn wt r r’fl'*’* &n->. timl ^ ‘1”* mini'll 

SuS sS me supplied by Lower Canada. Upper Canada and 

tate o Tni vo'C ‘'n importations that might be niade from the 

voai mSal7TiH?“"‘'d“T‘! ‘ ’w ‘",m''>‘li‘H‘il.y. »t least in thS course of a very few 
'ithii'l IT v... do nonds ol the West Indies for bread stuffs, is an assertion whioli might, 
T. sl ihis Imomtsn l' ,"''‘''“1“ ‘''0 m'l of such importation she could accom- 

ee annZT b '’T ' ‘ "' 7 '? imtliirtiike ,0' affirm. The Select Com- 

the lTternarresomi™ ‘'“‘ 5 ’?'*' to consider and report upon 

flour from this nrovin’ k ' 1° ^ PfOviiice, at that time estimated that the e.xporting of 
ftoe ffi eonsenueoe. /.r oi“i'odotI 30,000 barrels. Since that 

LnuA„re,T“T.d„ / *''f,'"'’“'l’''i!?‘i'lmnt given to wheat, much cf that grain has been 
in mv onininn fi-i ’ <-^'6 total yearly exportation of wheat and flour conjointly, must, 

cdTctoTt TflfT 1 r'i’' morimied within the last two or tliree ybnrs. As the 

fVom Unom C™T. rl “ '’'I’'*"' “wfiiUy or not) has compelled the masto'S of all boats 
thaT theTo^^rTf !“ ““’P.""'' '»P'=« 'llmi' “'6««ii. is nodoubt 

e-xports even for a l^wer Canada has it in his power to give a statement of our annual 
exact for the niirno ^ ^ y.ssrs, winch, if not absolutely accuiate, would be sufiicieutly 

“Ts oTu .. riT if , 'isnally ships largo quantities of grain, 

her new soltlemHoi *' tT puimiPitipii will doubtless annuully increase with the progress of 
lie. new sutlemenu. Ihc increase m our own province will.'however, he more Lfd when 

the 
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the 'Ricleaii and Welland Canals shall be completed, and llie inhabitants of the fine town- Mujor-Gtn. 
ships in the Bathurst district, as well as of tlie still finer and more fertile townships in Sir //. Vaujas. 

westernmost Canada shall have the means of transportinjr their produce to market, ^ 

and be thus roused to exertions to which they hav-e at present no incentive. The 3 February 1830 
great obstacles which nature lias opposed to_a successful competition with the Ame- 
rican States in the West India trade, and which 1 have always dreaded, are the inter- 
ruption of our navigation by frost during half the year, and the wide space which sepa- 
rates our ports from the ports of tlie West Indies, hven after the completion of the proposed 
canal, our voyage is far longer ami more circuitous than that of our republican ncio-hbour, 
and it will surely require all the beneficial di'ecU which Sir Howard Douglas antici- 
pates from the establishment of entrepots in Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, to coun- 
terbalance the interruption in the direct commerce produced hy the tedious duration of our 
winters. The successful prosecution of the intercourse between Canada and the West 
Indies, on an extended scale, will wholly depend, it appears to me, on the continuance of tbe 
existing Orders in Council restricting the trade between those insular colonies and the 
United States. In order that we may derive solid benefit from them, tffose Orders must be 
mo^t rigidly enforced, for wc may rest assured that the enterprizeand cunning of American 
s])eculatora which has this year filled ILilifnx with flour for West Indian consumption, will 
be unceasingly exerted to defeat and evade them. Should the restrictions on the American 
intercourse with the islands be persevered in by His Majesty’s Government, it would be 
difficult to estimate the consideration which that line of policy would stamp upon the pro- 
posed plan for connecting the navigation of the Gulf of St Lawrence with the I 3 ay of 
Fundy, a consideration whicli would be scarcely less felt by this province than by any of 
its sisters ; for though we are remote from the ocean, our produce would nevertheless con- 
stitute a very considerable portion of the freight conveyed upon the canal. The privilege 
now enjoyed by Canada, of pushing its wheat to the extent of 100,000 quarters annually 
into the Elnglish market, for instant sale and consumption, is no doubt a most important 
one to thi.s province, in proportion to the increase of population, and the extension of her 
agriculture, as well as the progress of improvement in her internal navigation, and the con- 
sequent greater facility she will possess of conveying her disposable produce to market. 

But valuable as this privilege may now be, and more valuable as it wdl yet undoubtedly 
become, when the Welland Canal is completed, and other corresponding improvements are 
accomplished, in the navigation of the river St. Lawrence, its value is surpassed by the 
anticipated trade witli the West Indian Colonies, the demand of which not only for wheat, 
but for other alimentary articles which cannot well be shipped for English consumption, 
must, under the operation of Iho new system of entroputs, become exceedingly e.xtensive. 

Tbe proposed canal, therefore, while it promises mutual benefit, threatens Upper Canada 
with no passible evil, no local interest of ours can be injuriously afiected by it ; which, how- 
ever, may not be the caso as it regards Lower Canada. Sir Howard Douglas remarks, that 
he hopes it will appear distinct to the commercial and shipping interests of Montreal, as 
the port of export for Upper Canada produce, that this work would not and could not inter- 
fere with nor restrict the Montreal merchants, in as much of the direct West India trade as 
they might desire, during the open season. Tliis is, no doubt, very true; but still* the 
amount of the direct trado during the open season, would be affected, and if I am not 
greatly mistaken, might be sensibly diminished at the outset by the trade of the entrepots j 
and for this reason the merchants of Lower Canada may possibly consider the. canal as 
likely to injure their business, and cspccjally since it would enable the merchants of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick to compete with them in the coasting trade. But notwith- 
standing sqch competition, it appears to me that Lower Canada would find the canal, when 
opened, a source of great profit, and such 1 hope will be the view token of tbe project by 
her Legislature. Upon the whole, I cannot discover any solid objection that can be raised in 
any part of Canada against the imfcediate construction of the canal, in as far as the obvious 
interests of His Maje.sty’s possessions in America, and by consequence, the interests of the 
empire are concerned. Tbe main, and indeed as it seems to me, the only difficulty, lies in 
the question, how are the funds to be obtained that mav be required to make this canal? 

Sir Howard Douglas has not, it appears, communicated to his Excellency Sir Feregrine 
Maitland any information respecting the length or dimensions of the canal, or of the height 
of the summit level above the waters of the bays, at each extremity, nor does be even bint 
at its estimated cost, which, however, as llie work is designed for vessels of 120 tons bur- 
then, and as guard locks are to be provided on the side of the Bay of Fundy, to protect 
the work against a rise of the tide of nearly 50 feet, cannot be inconsiderable. But 
whatever may be the probable cost, the enterprise should not be postponed or abandoned, 
because the prospect of a speedy return of profit from the tolls may be doubtful. The 
uncertainty whicli may prevail on this point, is, in fact, a fair argument against the 
expediency of allowing any snbscriplioii for shares by private persons, more especially 
when it is not to be the property of a mere ordinary joint stock company, like the 
Great Canal of New York, The ciinal uniting the Gulf of St. Lawrence with the Bay of 
Fmuly, should be a national or public work ; and if the British Government should not 
assume the snperintendimce and management (which perhaps is not to be expected) it 
should be under the management of one of the colonies in its vicinity, New Brunswick for 
instance, within whose boundaries, 1 believe, its course will wholly lie. It would be a great 
point gained, if not only His Majesty’s Government, but all the colonies in this quarter, 
could be induced to make liberal appropriations for tbe construction of this canal, and 
»Kire particularly if a liufficient sum could thus be provided wiliioLit the subscription of 
51 ) 2 - n 3 private 
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private persons. It is however to be feared that this cannot safely be looked for been 
some of the colonies, however well disposed to promote so beneficial a project, may have^^ 
many mote urgent calls for objects of a similar nature on their resources cit home, that 
may not find it practicable to contribute the quota they might feel a wish to grant] or in fa^I 
any part of it. Such seems to be the state of circumstances in Upper Canada at this moment 
which has vast improvements in her internal navigation, either actually or in proo-ress f 
execution, or under consideration; improvements which it is impossible for one instant t 
think of postponing for the sake of any external advantage of the same sort, and to comnUtp 
which is a task of the first necessity, requiring the application of her undivided energies To 
her praise it may be added, with respect to her eftbrts in the cause of improvement within 
the last few years, that she need not shun a comparison with any other colony or people 
when relative resource.? are taken into account. Such being the fact with regard to this 
province, might it noi be inquired whether a sort of joint-stock company could not he formed 
by the British Government, Lower Canada, New Brunswick, Prince Edward’s Island and 
Nova Scotia, (on winch latter Sir Howard Douglas does not reckon,) and whether this com- 
pany might not subscribe the required amount of capital to accomplisli the object in question 
u]Don the understanding that each ]>arty should receive its regular dividend of profit from the 
tolls (upon there being a surplus beyond the expense of repairs and attendance proportioned 
to its amount of stock)? Upon such apian, I really think the five parties, of which the four 
last mentioned arc not embarked in any great project of internal improvement exceptins' 
Nova Scotia, might easily provide the sum necessary to construct the canal ; and with this 
advantage, which a connexion with private individuals would debar, that any disappoint- 
ment that might occur in the recei|)t of handsome dividends in the earlier stages would not 
be a matter of great moment, for Government may in projects of national importance more 
easily forego immediate profit tliaii individuals. If, however, the five parties referred to 
should not make up the necessary sum, I would fain hope that our Leo-isluture, which has 
been so much alive to improvements of this nature, would, on examining the subject, evince 
a disposition to aid the project, notwithstanding the calls upon it at home, by subscribing 
for a few shares, say to the amount of 8,000 /. or 1 o,ono /. ; more than lliis it would not be 
reasonable to expect from us, and I even fear it mny be thought that our means would for- 
bid the Legislature from going to the extent I have suggested. I’he great point iu making 
a subscription on the part of Upper Canada would be not so much the actual value of the 
money appropriated to itie prosecution of the enterprise, as the support of the provincial 
character, and the desire to testify our readiness to go hand in liand with the sister colonies 
to the utmost of our ability in all schemes which hold out a promise of furthering our com- 
niuii interests, and of linking us in more intimate relations with tlie glorious ouipireof which 
it must ever be our pride, as it is our huppinesa, to form an integral part. 

Kingston. 7 July 1827. (signed) Jo/m HJacuu/ei/. 



EXTRACT of a Letter from the Right Honourable the of Dalhoit&ie, dated Quebec, 
14II1 May 1827, addressed to Major-general Sir Howard DougtaSy Bart. 

1 u.-tVE had iiiucli satisfaction in the perusal of your proposed apjilicalion to His Majesty’s 
Governiiient on tlie subject of the Buy Verte Canal. It would be useless Indeed to cifi'er any 
observation.s upon it, except such as may express my own individual opinion, which coincides 
entirely with yours ; and I think it sufficient merely to say so. 

A coiiimunicatiqn to establish a coasting trade with those provinces, is to draw forth their 
natural resources in many ways yet unforeseen, and impossible to foresee ; one occupation 
for the lower orders produces another, creates industry, ^d iiiiiltiplies the objects of it; on 
that view alone of our more immediate intercourse, I thiiik it highly desirable, and deserving 
the attention of Government, imperial and provincial. 

1 have retained a copy of your manuscript, and copy of Plan No. 5, with the line level of 
the canal ; the others are not at present wanting, and can be obtained when required. 



My dear Sir, Charlotte Town, 10 June 1827. 

I B EG leave to acknowledo'e the receipt of your Excellency’s private note of the 4th May, 
together with the paper whlcit accompanied it. I lost no time in conversing with some of 
our best informed and most influential persons, on the important points on which it treats; 
there seems but one opinion as to the great advantages which this colony would derive by 
opening the proposed canal connecting the waters of the Bay of Fundy with' those of thar 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. The enclosed letters from Mr. Johnston and Mr. Hieland, together 
with that from Mr. Cameron, a well-informed merchant of Charlotte Town, (containing the 
information as to the average export price of the articles which would become subjects of 
the trade from hence in transit through the canal,) speak so much to the purpose, as to leave 
me nothing to add further than my best wishes for the success of this important undertaking, 
so ably and patriotically brought forward by your Excellency. 



I remain, dear Sir, most faithfully your’s, 

(signed) J. Ready. 

1 shall 
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I shall of course feel most happy for any further information, provided the work goes on : 
and your Excellency may be assured of my most strenuous exertion to forward this object, 
whenever called upon, in any way or in any sliape. 

His Excellency Majov-gencrah 
Sir Howard Douglas, Burt., I 
&.C. &c. 8cc. J 



Mv dear Sir, Charlotte Town, gth June 1R27. 

I HAVE perused the communication of Sir Howard Douglas, on the subject of the pro- 
jected canal from the Bay Verte to the Bay of Fiindy, which your Excellency did me the 
honour to inclose ; and I find the advantages to be derived from the 0[>eniiig of that channel 
of intercourse, both in a commercial and political point of view, so ably and satisfactorily laid 
down, that there is little left for general observations. The disadvantage which the colonics 
in and about the Gulf of St. Lawrence labour under, by being excluded for nearly half the 
year, from participating with their more southern neighbours in the benefit of the markets, 
which, from their situation, they are enabled to have access at all seasons, is and has been 
greatly prejudicial to their commercial and agricultural prosperity ; but the facilities which 
the canal in question, if carried intoelfect, must necessarily all'ord to the carrying trade of 
these colonie.s, by accelerating their communication with the Atlantic, and opening a new 
market for their surplus produce, will, in a great measure, relieve them from those difficul- 
ties which their situation has heretofore subjected them to ; for by making St. .lohn the en- 
trepot for their articles intended for the West India market, the demands there may continue 
to be supplied at those times when the navigation of the Gulf is closed, and with almost as 
much advantage as a direct communication could afTord. The Orders in Council of the Impe- 
rial Government having shut out the American merchant from the West India market, where 
hitherto the contiguity of the United States, and its great facilities, have rendered it unavail- 
able for the British colonial merchant to attempt a competition, most particularly in bread 
stuffs, has created a stimulus to the agriculture and fisheries of the North American colonies, 
which only require the means of being brought into operation, to prove of the highest im- 
nortance, both to them and our West India possessions ; and should Great Britain persevere 
In her line of policy lately adopted towards the United States, the British merchant would 
be encouraged to invest his capital in the trade ; and 1 have little doubt, that iu a few years, 
the North American colonies would raise surplus produce adequate to the consumption of 
the whole of the British West Indies ; and it is well known to us all that the greatest part 
of the fish consumed there is caught upon our own shores ; yet with the means in our power 
of accomplishing this object, the supplies from the Canadas, and this island, the most con- 
siderable grain countries, could -till only be received at particular seasons, unless there were 
a practicability of transporting them, during the winter months, and this difficulty would be 
completely removed by opening a communication between the Gulf of St. Lawrence and the 
Bay of Fundy, and by warehousing at St. Jolm’s those articles which may be required dur- 
ing that period of the year. There is no colony so advantageously situated to avail itself of 
the benents of the canal us Prince Edward’s Island, from its proximity to the Bay Verte; 
the voyage may be performed in a few hours. The soil is admitted by everybody to be admi- 
rably calculated for the purposes of agriculture, and there is scarcely an acre of land but 
what is capable of cultivation; so that all that is required to render her a rich and useful 
colony, is an industrious population, and the means which the canal to the Bay of 
I'undy would afford of opening a new and extensive market for disposing of her surplus 
produce. I have inclosed an Abstract of agricultural produce, live stock. Sec., exported 
^om the island for the last four years, and although the quantity rnay not apnear_ large, 
were a market opened wherein a remunerating price could be aflbrdcd to the farmer, 
there is little doubt that, with our present population, double this quantity might with 
ease be annually shipped off, and about 1,000 head of homed cattle ; for 1 reckon it as 
one of the greatest misfortunes to the Prince Edward Island farmer, that he is consi- 
derably overstocked, and he would quickly see the advantage of disposing of the surplus 
part of it, could a fair price be obtained. The principal markets which have hitherto 
oeen open to him are, Newfoundland, Halifax and Miramichi; and in ail these places 
the demand is so uncertain, and the prices so fluctuating, that his average net receipts do not 
exceed 9 d. per bushel for potatoes, 1 a. 3 d. for oats, 4 s. 6 d. for_ wheat, and a s. G d for 
barley, while his cattle produce him from 4 L to 5 1. per head ; and it not unfrequently hap- 
pens that they are almost sacrificed for the freight. As the expense of transport through the 
projected canal cannot at present be ascertained, it would be impossible to form a calcula- 
tion at what rate these and other general articles of agricultural export may be delivered at 
St. John, BO as to afford the farmer a fair remunerating price; but supposing them to be 
delivered at the head of the Bay Vefte, potatoes may be afforded at 1 s. 3 rf. ; wheat Cs. ; 
^ood oats, 23.3d.; barley, 3 s. 3 d. ; and turnips, at 1 s. 3 d. per bushel ; milch cows, from 
five to 6 ; and oxen, five years old, from 7 L to 8 I - ; beef, at 3 and pork, at 3 L lo 3 . per 

barrel ; the latter could be supplied to the extent of some tons. Trusting that Sir Howard a 
magnificent project may meet with that consideration from the mother country which its 
vast importance so eminently entitles it to, , o • 

I remain, my dear Sir, 

Your Excellency’s most obedient humble servant. 

To His Excellency.Col. John Ready, ] (signed) J-H. Ilamlaud. 

Lieut.-governor of Prince Edward’s island,;- 

&.C. ik'c. &c, J 

11 4 
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, ’ „ Charlotte Town, 7th June iRae 

I hetuhn your Exoelloiicy Sir Howard Douglas’s paper on the subiecf of il, ■ '' 
canal for connecting the waters of the Buy of Fandy with those of the Gulf of o 
It IS undoubtedly a great national imdcrtaking, and must ureatlv heneflt pvenr jli 
Crown, from Deinerara to Lake Erie. It is to be hoped that^lis Mliiestvhi 
will adopt a steady line of policy for the future, respectitiir the intcrcouraj of d 
States with our West India coloirios ; there has heretofore "been so mucl fli° 
persons in trade are us yet timid and dubious. Prince Edward’s Island will 1 I 
experience the greatest benefit from this canal, which will open up a verv near n S ‘ff' 
Its bulky produce, I do not think, however, that St. John’s can l.eo'i.i™ M eXoittf, " 
island m Us dealings with the West Indios, because tlie navigation oF the Gull’ f ^ 
eastern ports will always be open at least two months in the year after the canal i f 
It has also been a prevalentopinion here among those whoso view.s extend beyond 
day that the island, having the advantage of an open navigation till the ii/ddle of J-iZ 
and lying m a direct trade of vessels bound to Canada, wonlil at some period of time b!r„Z' 
a warehouse for these upper colonics. A 11 this, however, is mewly riiattcr ofoniiiiiii, . r “ 
point of fact, nothing has ever been done in that way yet ; I chesVCevel trS “'C 
as an opinion of ray own, or as having any real weiglit or bearing on the measure in ™ s'l 
1 Tn ^1 infiinnation, that ho may be lSr£; 

able to deal with It, should such an objection meet him. The advantages which the 2 d 
would reap Irom the canal would be direct and immediate, as a market for oar saraln, nrrl 
duce I have made inquiries at all the principal exporters of the ishmd produce, what n,E 
wheat barley oats and liotatoe.5 could he delivered for at the Bay Verte, imd I iiclosof.o 
Excel ency a letter from Mr. Ewen Cameron, contammg those prices ; there were soin'e at 
the others that varied a little from Mr. Cameron, hut these variiitions were so triaiiig ihil 
they do not appear to me to renmre notico. I think it highly probable that the Galt 
fishery, one of the most valuable in the world, might receive some enoouragement by tht 
opening of the canal, by the ready market which St. John’s would afford Ihr fish Tllh 
valuable branch of industry is now almost exclusively in the hands of the Americans, aha 
find their account m coming ail the way from New England to catcli fish, which are 
I"! ““'’pop®'"''®” yet afiurds no snoh surplus as would be 

of t, “l 1°^ "““W it "’iee to withdraw men from the occi,. 

n2 ti2w2»2''V “ """'t “f ‘'>e '’Ory first quality is still remaining in an 

uncultivated state. 'The coast farmers almost all catch as much of herrings iinrl cod-lisli as 
en2e'2i*°‘f ?*”' I/^ey however, that our traders here will be compelled la 

engage m the ashing. The lumber trade of tlie island, at least that of pine Ininber, has 
feed ‘the cf™ building of ships is now nearly at an end, having sat 

2nd „ur?r 2 ol imlustry whore tlio |irocliiction has outran tSe de- 

when tW 1 '‘"'““t “ytf f »ny dtl'er branch of trade, or any article' .f export but Hsb; 
Wfielefo ^ “ ‘m i‘“^° s'''PP'”g to fishery, it must be obvious how very 

Its 2 « oltooW «ot much wonder if the Americans thcmselveq 

vei eo®t e ood of thts island, and at Labrador, would find the canal a more coa- 

Rre 2 rr voyage than tile Gut of Causo, on the north cape of Cane 

T d'O subject of the canal, that as far as Priulie 

iiffir eTf 1 ondnoully and immediately benefited, and I cannot 
2/1^?^/ 1° ‘•““'t* t ’f n"® «■'“ loo toady, when called 'upon, to contribute to this 

gieat undertaking to t ie full cxleiil ol the means of the colony. Although Sir floivard seems 
only from Canada, New Brunswick, and the island, yet I think 
wtinlo^ f i!”f y properly to be called upon for its aid ; surely the 
Verie will T P^^ed the Gulf Shore of Nova Scotia, nearly from Aiitigoiiisli to the Bay 
tfeS’t.v t P'odtad by it as this island. As this great project enibraees 

me « “ ? ” Majesty s colonies-in America, it may he welt viewed as a national 

oouiilenancc of the British Parliament, and I trust il will be 
rbr2 Ud “ “y Mojfsky.s Govoniments of those oomitries, which will reap the most 
ibe fe ^1 "" "OP'OSS ‘>>0 mind of the Secretary for Colonial Afliira 

the importance of tins canal to the best interests of all the Amerioan.iolonies. 

I have the honour to be, with much respect, my dear Sir, 

Your Excellency's obedient and humble servant, 

To His Excellency Lieutenant-governor Ready. (signed) fFi/liim Mmim. 

&<=. 8tc. &c. 
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abstract of AoRicui.TT;nAL Produce, Live Stock, &c. exported from Prince Edtoard Major-Gen. 

Island, in the Years i8-i3-a4-S5 and 1826. Sir H. Dountas. 



YEAR. 


Wheat. 


Barley. 


Oats. 


Potatoes. 


Turnips. 


Homed 

Caitic. 


Sheep 


Beef. 

Pork. 


Flour. 




Hay. 




3usheli. 


bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Bushels. 


Head. 


No. 


Barrels. 




No. 


Tons. 


1823 


4>894 


5»114 


16,287 


83.819 


6go 


382 


456 


150 


165 


36 


100 


1824 


2,824 


1,565 


7,480 


30.578 


235 


322 


445 


70 


l6o 


36 


163 


1825 




766 


10,717 


54,277 


165 


279 


348 


— 


- 


13 


57 


1826 


900 


3,366 


15,850 


go, 800 


500 


492 


847 


95 


— 


8 


43 


Total 


8,618 


9,811 


50,334 


859,474 


ii59° 


1,475 


3,096 


315 


335 


93 


363 


Average - 


2.'5+ J 


2,45» 


12,583 


64,368 


3S7 


3G8 


534 


79 


81 


*3 


91 


Price in the 
Colony. 


$s. 6d 


3'- 


IJ. Qd. 




ir. 


57. to 
8 7. 


15 s. to 
30 s. 


60 /. to 
70 s. 


40 s. 


157. to 
30 7. 


50 s. to 
60 j. 



3 February 1830 



Charlotte Town.l (sicned) J. H. llaviland. 

June 9, 18*7. J 



Sir^ Cliariotte Town, Majr. 1827. 

From the best consideration I can give the subject you mentioned to me, I think a fair 
remunerating price to the farmer and owner of a small vessel, 011 delivering produce at the 
Bay of Verte, would be as follows : 



Wheat at from - 

Barley - - - 

Oats - - - 

Potatoes - 

Or about 



6s. 6fi. to 7s. per Winchester bushel. 
3s. grf. to 4s. 3J. ditto. 

2s. 3J. to 2s, g<i. ditto, 

is. 6d. to IS. 9<f. ditto. 

4s. 6J. to 5s. per barrel. 



These prices I have put down at the peace pric^, and allowing a moderate freight to the 
vessel owner for carrying it there, and I do not think the farmers would then have any just 
cause to find fault therewith, when well paid, especially as wages will doubtless now be 
•much lower than they yet have been. I have purchased those articles at-gr nearly ^average 
of about 6<i. per bushel less than the prices quoted above for all sorts, for the l^t five years, 
and suppose 6d. per bushel ought to be amply sufficient for all expenses of shipment^ and 
freight, for such a short voyage, particularly as so few farmers here have any 1®^^^ carrii^e, 
and are convenient for suet shipments. Please excuse this hurried scrawl, and 
I remain. Sir, your very obedient servant, 

William Johnston, Esq. (signed) E. Cameron. 

&c. 8cc. Sac. 



To His Excellency Major-general Sir Homard Douglas, Bari., Lieutenant-gqvenior of 
New Brunswick, &.c. 8tc. 2 cc. 

May it please your Excellency, x 

Thb expediency of cutting a canal at tlie head of the Bay of Fundy, to connect its waters 
with those of the St. Lawrence, becomes annually more apparent, and it is at this time par- 
ticularly so. After minute investigation, the Chamber are fully convinced that a canal may 
be cut W the Bay of Fundy to ffie Bay of Verte. at a comparatively small expense, and 
thouerh the province may not at present be able to hear that expense, yet the Chamber are 
of opinion that the funds requisite for the purpose might be obtained from capitalists m 
EngUnd, at a low rate of interest, and they feel assured that the revenue from the canal 
would in a few years more than meet the interest. Should the above means, (under the 
guarantee of the province) of raisiug funds not to be deemed advisable, the Chamber doubt 
not that His Majesty’s Government will lend a helping hand, and that our sister colonies 
will not be backward in a cause which must conduce to their welfare. From the locality 
of the shores of (his section of the province, and from its climate, facilities are aflorded for 
shipping assorted cargoes for the West Indies, superior to those enjoyed by any other oi 
His Majesty’s North American possessions \ but these are m a considerable degree crampM 

692 - ^ 
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o ” 3 ° by the difficulty 111 communicating with the Canadas, with the fisheries on tl.« T i , 

S n H. Do,glm . Newfoundland coasts, and in the Gulf of St, Lawrence. Should a caua Iw 
3 rebruary 1830. ‘heae fisheries would be brought to our own doors ; the bread Su"m 

> and lumber of the Canadas be transported by a short and safe conveyance to the nun ■ 

the bay, thence to be e,yported when the inclemency of tire season rendered an annrS 
the shores where the fish, gram and lumber are cured, raised and prepared ahsoh t. 
impossible. The results of this measure would be, that our dependince on the OiiileJ 
States would be materially lessened, and 111 the end done away with : an extensive mertl, r 
our supplies and West India produce would be opened, the continual and fomr ouTdmm^'r 
specie from hence to the United States checked, a snirit of enterprise and iiiiprovM 
excited in that portion ot the country through which the canal would run, and ii theSlri 
cultural portions of the provinces generally, results the benefit to be derived from which 
would be incalculable. In addition, it may be considered, that the means of transnort thk 
measure would afiord, the ease and certainty witli which troops, arms. See &c could hp cZ 
yeyed from one extremity of the province to the other, and from one province to another wS 
ni the event of a war strengthen the hands of Government, and by enabling the province, m 
act advantageously m support of each other, secure more firmly the integrity of tlieae coId. 
nies. The warm interest your Excellency has taken in the prosperity of tins province an^ 
the know edge that yon are eminently fitted by education and experience to appreciate mo. 
perly such an undertaking as that which is now under consideration, have led the Chambpr 
to trust that you will exert yoi^ powerful interest towards carrying it into etfect: that von 
will explain to His Majesty s Government that this measure is not an object of iiidividunl 
emolument, but of national importance ; that it is not calculated to elevate any portion a? 
these provinces over another ; but that it will operate to the advantage of all in more warmlv 
uniting the interests of the sister provinces with our own, in fostering and extendin<f our 
internal resources, and thus rendering us independent of the supplies we are now “com- 
pelled to draw from the United States. 

Chamber of Commerce,] I have the honour to be, 

r, f Excellency's most obedient and humble servant, 

4th October 18118. J Jo/,» Songrr, Secretary, 



ir no c V V, V „ , , . loh'i, 14 January 1826, 

1 H E Chamber of Commerce of St. John, in obedience to the commands of his Excellency 
Mr Howard Douglas, to communicate to him, with other suggestions, their views of the com- 
mercial advantage likely to arise out of the establishment of a canal which may connect the 
waters of the Bay of Fmidy with ihose of the Gulf of St. Lawrence, have amoinled and 
instructed us, the subscribers, as a committee of the Chamber, to draw uij and lay before 
his Excellency a statement to that effect ; m doing which, we beg leave rather to enumerate 
some essential points, which we conceive to be importantly connected with so great and 
beneficial a measure, than to undertake u description of all the advantages that may be 
expected to flow fiom it, or to offer any distinct opinion upon the means of executing an 
object that seeins deeply connected with the interests of firitish North America, whether 
die oomincrcial prosperity or political strength and safety of the country he considered, 
bt. John, from the natnre of its situation and trade, will share abundantly in the expected 
benefits The prosperity of the interior of New Brunswick, on the Riier St. Johi, will 
always be found to rise in fill proportion to the enlargement of the commerce of its port, 
and through such medium will the heart of the province feel its adequate share in the bene- 
hts ot this great projected measure. But all sottlemonts at harbours within the inllooncc of 
p number round the extensive coasts of the Bay of Fundy and 

Gulf ot St. Lawrence, will immediately become prosperous, by the facility of communication 
thus opened to them with Quebec, oil the one hand, for a supply of provisions, and with 
St. Jolm for all other advantages of a superior market. Several hundred coasting and 
roi v™ employment opened to them from newly created 

sources, the efoef of winch would be the inexhaustible fisheries of the gulf, the coasts of 
Labrador and Newfoundland, fhe fisheries of New Brunswick have freatly languislied 

Those in the Bay of Fundy are very limited, 
tha aaf Capital of St. John have been nearly excluded from a participation in 

t'i fiboye-named, m consequence of their distance; the passages between 

St. J ohn and those stations consuming usually seven weeks of the season, whereas the pro- 
posed canal would bring them within three days navigation of this place, and cause a com- 
plete renovation of the extensive trade of New Brunswick (formerly so happily connected 
with valuable fisheries), as well as give rise to new blanches of commerce, tv means of an 
abundant supply of this important commodity in trade. Nova Scotia would share richly in 
these advantages, po.ssessmg even a greater number of small harbour settlements and coast- 
Brunswick. The rich agricultural districts ailiaceilt to 
many of those harbours would amply partake in the benefits. The general growth of an 
h. , at present covered with numerous but weak and remote settlements, would 

A promoted by being thus brought into easy communication with large commercial 
ch^ooj f“t trade to this province would be expected to flow through this 

hetwoeo ,1 n ' wou d, in counexioo with St. John, form a link of communication 

ilksTvsn,. ‘ 1 '= W e»t Indies, highly beneficial. It would greatly alleviate the 

ge under which the Canada trade is placed, from the interruption of navigation 

during 
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fluriiic the winter upon the St. Lawrence, and render the recent warehousing privilege 
Granted to St. John an object of general importance ; the latter place would be benefited by 
various commercial advantages, especially by an enlargement of the fur trade with the West 
Indies, and by a supply of provisions obtirined free of duty ; whereas an intercourse by trade 
heretofore has been next to unknown between Quebec and the Bay of Fundy. It has been 
estimated that the other North American colonies, together with the West Indies, would 
require the whole supply of bread provisions that the Canadas can export, and that the 
existing duties upon foreign grain and flour amount to a premium in those colonies equal 
to 15 per cent, in favour of Canadian wheat and other grain. The contemplated canal would 
be most beneficial in promoting these mutual advantages throughout such an extensive colo- 
nial interest, and would be particularly beneficial to Canadian vessels, enabling them, while 
the St. Lawrence is closed, to pursue West India voyages from St. John with cargoes there 
abundantly obtainable, or which might be brought from Canada and placed in deposit at 
St John, returning to Quebec in the spring with the proceeds of several such cargoes. We 
hone it will be viewed by the mother country as a measure to connect these northern colo- 
nies in a milliner highly conducive to their strength and safety ; and that His Majesty’s 
Ministers may in consequence consider it to be a national object worthy of their support. 
A recurrence to the events and circumstances of the late war with the United States will 
show what points of advantage and economy connect themselves with such a means of 
communication, if rendered large enough for small ships of war and transports. Unless 
deep enough for vessels to pass through, drawing 10 or 11 feet water, the canal would afford 
but a smafl portion of the benefits to commerce which have been contemplated. Should it 
be practicable to obtain private loans of money in England or from other quarters, for 
the requisite amount to establish such canal, in such case the undertaking must be managed 
by a private company ; and we deprecate the advantages that might result from the limited 
views of any association of individuals. WG therefore conceive the plan suggested by his 
Excellency to raise the necessary funds, would be the most advisable to be followed. The 
commercial advantages to be expected would arise out of a creation of new sources of trade 
and industry. We are of opinion that such objects should not be discouraged by any early 
tax upon the transit, or at any rate by anything beyond a trifling duty to defray the cur- 
rent charges of the establishment. The high price of wages in the province may render it 
expedient to introduce labourers for the worE from other countries. After several years’ in- 
quiry and examination, the opinion adopted in this place, vve believe, by all who are uninflu- 
enced by views of private advantage is, that no route into the Bay ol Verte (if at all practica- 
ble) possesses the advantages that are to be secured by carrying the canal across the narrowest 
part of the isthmus, which is found between Meraramcook and Shedine. In this direction 
it has been declared by the public agents employed, that a natural ship harbour at each end 
of the route already exists, and copious head-waters to support the canal also ; that besides 
the distance being less, the ground is solid and easy for the undertaking.^ none of which 
facilities, as they report, presented themselves in the Bay of Verte direction. From the 
entrance to this bay out of the canal, the distance down the length of the bay, and other 
oblique courses, would carry vessels quite aside of the desired track, and increase the voyage 
materially to Quebec, Miramichi and the fishing grounds. Great disadvantages are sup- 
posed to exisf in another line to Shedine by way of Pettiindine; but the zeal and care with 
which liis Excellency has undertaken the e.vploration will doubtless guide him effectually 
in adopting the best route. 

The Chamber of Commerce are proud on this occasion to express to his Excellency, Sir 
Howard Douglas, their gratitude for the interest and zeal with wnich he appears resolved to 
carry into effect the noblest views for the benefit of New Brunswick, wherein this city, as its 
chief commercial metropolis, willlargely participate. They admire the clearness qfhis con- 
ception as to the practical effects of those measures which he recommends; are satisfied that 
the present moment should be embraced to begin their accomplishment ; and doubt not 
that under his most public-spirited and efficient gnidance, they will rapidly tend to raise 
New Brunswick high in the scale of the most valuable possessions of the British Crown. 

(signed) William Black. 

Charles Simmonds. 

Z. Wheeler. 

James Ewing. 



TO His Excellency Major-general Sir Howard Douglas, Lieutenant-Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of the Province of Hew Brunswick. 

The Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the City of St. John, respectfully represents. 
That among the vatiouB subjects ■wllich lm,e lately engaged the deliberations of tins 
body, there is one which, considering it as they do of paramount importance to the in- 
terest of this province, they wish to lay before your Excellency for favourable consideration, 
namely, the uniting of the waters of the Gulf of St. Lawrence with those of the Bay ot 
Fundy, by canal. . j i. 1 r 

Your Memorialists are well aware that the projection of this step towards the public 
improvement of the country, is.a subject with which your Excellency is already acquainted.. 
Four or five years ago the same subject occupied the attention of the public, not only m 
this province, but also in the provinces of Upper and Lower Canada, and actual surveys were 



Major-Gen. 
Sir H. Douglas. 



3 February 1830. 
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Major-Gen. then made of the different routes held forth as proper channels for the proposed canal- 
Sir H. Douglas, causes, however, occurring about that time have, together with subsequent event ’ 

rated to induce a general apatliy regarding the carrying of this important 

3 Tebruary 1830. Coect. mto 

Your Memorialists are still alive to the motives by which they were at tlie tim 
referred to, actuated ; but in addition to the circumstances which induced these ^ 
there now exist two additional considerations, which lead them to view every measur^ 
might tend to the improvement of the province in a more important point of light than 
have heretofore done, and these are the effects which the late restrictive measures 
by the United States will have on the trade between the province and the British West r 
islands, and the probability arising out of the various disputed points between Great Tlri'I - 
and the United States, that the Morth American colonies may some time or other ha . 

nqt only for a supply of exports, lut even for a sufficient 



supply of the necessaries of life. 

Your Memorialists beg leave further to represent to your Excellency, that in the evanf .r 
a war taking place between the parent country and the United States of America - 

romrruinirntinn fiptu/upti tho 'Riwav Sf T oTrr,-av>.>n t> _r- 1 ‘ 



communication between the River St. Lawrence and the Bay of Fundy, would become 
matter of national importance, inasmuch as it would accelerate the con^ying of stores 
between the province of Canada and this province, and also ths'brovince of Nova Scotia 
with more ease and safety than they could at present be conveyed, did such a war exist aS 
It is on this ground principally that your Memorialists are desirous of obtaining vour Bhrei 
lency 8 favourable representation of the measure to. His Majesty’s ministers, the situation 
of the countn^ at present rendering it totally impracticable for the province (even with tha 
Govei-nment^^^^'^^^^ undertake a work of such magnitude without the assistance of 

In addition to this consideration, there are two other leading ones, which induce vonr 
Memonnhsts to believe that the proposed canal would be considered by Government as 
highly subservient to the interests of this province and to those of the empire generaliv 
namely, the attention whicli they are happy to observe is now paying by Ministers and 
Parliament to the subject of the settlement of the British North American colonies bv 
emigration, and the amount of monies which they perceive has been already voted fornublic 
improvements in Canada. ^ 

in full reliance, therefore, upon a continuance of that zeal and assiduity which have 
heretofore distinguished your Excellency’s administration, whenever the welfare of the pro- 
vince rendered your Excellency’s interference beneficial or necessary, the Chamber of Com- 
merce respectfully submit the above statement and solicit your Excellency’s direction and 
^vice ^ to the steps necessary and proper to be by them adopted, in order to obtain the 
accompiishment of the important object referred to. 

And as in duty bound your Meinoiialisti will ever pray. 



St. John, 25 April 1827. 



Thomas MiUid^e, Chairman. 



House of Assembly, New Brunswick, 8 January 1829. 

REPORT of Canal Committee. 

Yolni Committee Imvliig examined the papers and plans laid before the House by order 
of his Exce leircy, the Lieutenant-governor, are of opinion that a good water commualcation 
may be made from the Bay of Fundy by way of ilie Kulac Hirer to the River Tidnish, 
which discharges into the Bay Verte ; and that this, so far as the Committee can judge, i. 
of S™ Lawrenc'r^** contemplated canal between the Bay of Fundy and Gulf 

„ “'pcttccee of this measure, not only as a great 

national undertaking, which would fully deserve the allenlion of the mother oouulry%at 
also one which, when accomplished, cannot fail to be highly beneficial to this province, as 
afioiding a more safe and easy comramiioatlon between its different seaports: end also 
enabling the interchange of commodities between the Canadas and Prince Edward Island, 
and ports ofthis province situate on the Bay of Fundy to be made in a much shorter dme 
and at a much less risk than can be now effected. 

Yonr Committee think the advantages which will be derived by our sister colonies from 
oL’’>ons,thaUliey cannot doubt that large contributions would he made by 
the Legislatures of the Canadas, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island, towards the com- 
pietion ot It j and it appears proper that any measure which it might be deemed advisable 
should be taken in concert with those provinces, 
a ing into consideration the yet infant state of this colony, the various and increasing 
emands made on the revenue for the advancement of learning and education, improvement 
the mternal communications of the country, encouragement of agriculture and the 
8 enes, erection of public buildings and other matters which may be deemed of paramount 
irnportance; viewing also the great depression that still exists in the various branches 
or commerce m which this province was unhappily too deeply engaged to recover from in a 
very short period, your Committee do not think it would be expedient as yet to com- 
mence the great work recommended to their consideration, without large aid from the 
mother country and the cordial co-operation of the other North American coTonies. 

Should 
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<;iiould the British Government, for the general benefit of His Majesty’s dominions, eitlier 
• ° militarv or commercial point of view, determine that it ought to be undertaken, your 
rnromittee consider it would be the duty of the General Assembly to render every aid in 
H ower bv passi'ig* conjunction with Nova Scotia, the necessary legislative enactments, 
"L^anoropriating such sums as might appear to correspond with the peculiar situation and 
circumstances of this province, viewed relatively with the general object of the measure. 

(signed) R. Parker. CoUn Campbell. 

Thomas Barlow. Wm. Crane. 

Thos. O. Mills, 

A true Copy of the Report submitted to the House of Assembly. 

C. P. Wetmore, Clerk. 



In the House of Assembly, Nova Scotia, 3 April 1829. 

REPORT of Committee on Bay Verte Canal. 

THE Commltlee to whom was referred a Message from His Excellency the Lieutenant 
Governor, submitting a Report of the House of Assembly of New Brunswick respecting 
an intended Canal to connect the waters of the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of isL Law- 
rence ■ which Message appears to have been transmitted by Major-general Sir Howard 
Doualas with a view of ascertaining whether the Legislature of Nova bcolia would con- 
tribute with the North American Colonies towards the Work, have agreed to report 
as follows 

That the Committee have made every inquiry to gain information on the sabjecl, nnd 
find that the line of canal was surveyed in the year iSus by Mr. Hall, an engineer. T lie 
isthmus where this canal may be made is 1 1 miles and 1141 rods, from the Aulac river lo 
the Bay Verte ; the natural position favourable to canal operations ; the estimated expense 
j6 000 ^ 1 .; of great importance to all these northern colonies, Canada Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. It would bring all into close connexion ; would afford great facility ta 
thelnlerchange of their productions by trade and commerce; would create an easy com- 
mMication aliong their inhabitants ; from which an mterconrse of sentiment, manners 
and benefits would produce that kind of union which would lead all to act m conjunction, 
should efforts be made, by war with America or otherwise, to detach tliem from their 

“"&of “c o“ntyTsTS forcibly to His Majesty^s Government the advan.age of 

this canal in n military , point of view, by connecting these colonies, giving ““Ij- 

transport for troops and military stores through as it were an inland sen, whereb^^^ 
woulS be protected so much from the attacks of the enemy or privateem ^ 

deBtructive*^in the late war), that the Committee think it only requires to bring the subject 
before them to receive everv attention and assistance. , • a- i, ai. 

Situate as Nova Scotia is at present, engaged m a canal of an ( 

Shnbenaccadie river and lakei; an heavy and mcreasmg 7;) 
a service of all others the most nscfnl and improving-roads a^ bridges 
evnensive work on the River i\.von: claims daily made for education ot the niost timsnea 
anS ordinary description; make it imperative on the Committee to be guarded m making 
any pledge which would involve the province m the undertaking. midertakins: 

kowefer, should the British Government place herself at the 
the Committee trust that Nova Scotia would contribute, as has ever ofHhe 

portion to the benefit she will derive, with other colonies ; and m the ^udent 
disposable means she may derive from her limited revenue i or y \ g y g 
enactments which may be required. ^ Chairman. 

“ Charles R. Fairbanks. 

A. Stewart. 

Ordered, That n Committee be appointed to wait on his Excellency the Lieutenant 
Governor, and present to him a copy or the foregoing Report. 



REPORT respecting the Bay Verte Canal. 

Having perused the very full and distinct instructions given by ^ 
to the engineer, Mr. Francis Hall, and having for severa y that Sir Howard^ 

Britain employed Mr. Hall very extensively, ■ eeiection of the line has 

instructions have been faithfully attended to, and that a judicious selection ot the 

been made, surveyed and reported upon. , , , „_j r-tUer rlnenments which 

Under these circumstances I have examined the sectiouff and other documents wm 
have been submitted to me, and have now to state, ..,;r.»inn nt the verv sinerularly 

That there is no occasion for me to enter bv^BStte's 

favourable situation in which this proposed Canal is to be jfl j • ^ between 

map of Lower Canada, it is quite evident that a direct navigable commUmcation Deiv 

592- 



Major-Geii. 
iir Jl. Douglas. 



February l H30. 
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the Bay of Fundy and the Gulf of St. Lawrence would be an important acquisition wh tb 
viewed as a public or private object; but as the enteringi nto any details respectine- th^*' 
part of the subject does not seem to fall within the province of a civil engineer, I shall th 
3 February 1830. fore confine my observations to what relates to the practicability, dimensions and exne**^^ 
of the proposed canal. 1 

From the en^neer’s description of the ground which the canal will pass over between th 
two tideways, there seems no ’Serious obstacle to be encountered ; and the whole apnroarh ^ 
so near to a level, that I advise to adopt the highest spring-tide in Cumberland Basin 
the top water of the canal, and continue it upon that level to lock No. 3, in Hill^ 
section; by so doing, one whole lock, and the half of another, will be saved ; ihe omissin^ 
of these would greatly facilitate the navigation, and afford a greater opportunity of acquiring 
the use of the water of the adjacent districts. This will occasion extra cutting in som° 
parts of the line; but this additional expense will be balanced by the saving in locks more 
especially as a great proportion of the track appears to be upon low ground. * 

In regard to the dimensions of this artificial canal, it is desirable to have a depth of water 
to admit trading vessels, drawing 13 feet, to pass freely, and this requires 14 feet in the 
canal. The use of steam-boats being now generally introduced in America, if this canal 
was completed ready access would thereby be opened, not only with Quebec and Montreal 
but also with the upper lakes to a boundless extent. To accommodate steam-boat navU 
gation, locks of great length and breadth are required ; in tlie present instance I advise that 
they be made 150 feet in length, and 40 feet in breadth ; but this size being only required 
for steam-boats, I have, in order to save water and time in working them for sailino- vessels 
divided each lock into two parts, by means of a third pair of gates in the middle of its* 
length. This arrangement should also be extended to the canal, making it, in low flat 
ground (which is much the greatest portion of the distance) sufficiently wide "to admit of 
two steamera passing each other; this requires that the canal is made 45 feet wide at the 
bottom, and 95 feet at the top-water level. In the portions of the canal which is in deep 
cutting, it may be made 30 feet wide at the bottom, and 72 feet at the water surface • this 
will only admit of one steam-boat passing at a time, but will be wide enough for most tradin® 
vessels to pass each other. ® 

Under tliese circumstances, I have measured and calculated the necessary excavation, and 
likewise the four looks with their working machinery, &c., and find that the expend of 
these and other works will be as follows : ^ 



Estimate, 

Earth work on the whole line, including excavating tlie lock-pits 

Four locks, viz. two sea locks and two inland, with their working ma- 
chinery, 8 « 5 . - 



Three stopgates - - - 

Eight drawbridges 
Culverts _ _ 

Making a reservoir 

Waste weir at the Tignish river 

Ten per cent, contingencies - 



£. s. d. 
83i63o 15 5 

42,000 - - 

6.000 - - 
5,600 - - 

1,295 10 - 

1,200 - - 

2.000 - - 
14,172 - ^ 



1 55 .fi 



In making the calculations I have already stated, that the toprwater line is taken at the 
evel oi highest spring-tides, in Cumberland Basin, thereby saving six feetof lockage at each 
end 01 the present summit, and preserving one level along the whole canal. 

it 18 proper to add, that by lowering Mr. Hall’s summit only three feet, and adding three feet 
0 the height of the locks at each extremity, that much cutting may be avoided : but this 
depends upon the nature of the surface of the ad ianeni- f^r Kw oa d Ain^r three feet of 



It is proper to add, 

locks at each extremity, that much cutting : 

of the surface of the adjacent country, for by so doing t.*..„ 

a 1 would be lost, as regards the command of water, it is therefore a point which can only be 
determined after a careful re-survey. And although by adopting this last-mentioned mode, 
a considerable saving of expense might be effected, 1 still prefer keeping the top-water of 
e canal on a level with spring-tides in Cumberland Bay, asthereby any deficiency of water 
m It may be supplied every high spring-tide, and 1 2 feet of lockage will be saved. 

mm.. TItomas Telford. 

lo Major-general Sir Howard Douglas, Bart.l 
Lieutenant Governor of New Brunswick > 

&c. &c. &c. "J 



Memorandum respecting the Bay Verte Canal, 
intended to connect the waters of the Bay of Fundy with those of the Gulf 
or »c. Lawrence, deserves, m the present situation of the northern colonies, the particular 

attention of His Majesty’s Government. . 

For 
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For the purpose of mutual trade and intercourse with each other, it is highly important RI.^jo^•Gcn. 
to all of them, but especially to the Canadas, by the facilities it will afford, for placing their Sir H. Douglat. 

productions in depot for the supply of the West Indies at the lower ports. As a defensive - ■ ' . ■ 

measure, particularly if steam communication be extensively introduced, no undertaking can 3 February 1830. 
prove move effectual. 

The expense of constructing this canal of dimensions adapted to large sized trading 
ships, and the largest class of steam vessels, Mr. Telford estimates at 156,000 I, nearly, the 
depth 14 feet ; taking however into consideration the difference of money, the exchange, &c., 

140,000 1 . sterling may be safely adopted as the outside limit. 

To add this to the large expenditures now making for the defence of the colonies, &c. 
will hardly be advisable, it is therefore only by a private company that the work can be 

undertaken. 

To form such a company under the expectation of the canal revenue being great, is 
impossible ; yet with a guarantee for the due payment of a reasonable interest, subscribers 
will be immediately found willing to advance the whole amount, without expecting repay- 
ment of the principal. 

This plan, therefore, offers the only means of raising the necessary funds ; but if the 
guarantee proceed from the provinces, it will be required to the extent of five per cent, per 
annum, or 7,000 1 . a year, because their ability and resources are far from being generdly 
known, and the security would be distant. 

Yet, although this sum is not beyond the means of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick, still, 
with their actual and expected burthens, and under the belief that this canal is of general, 
rather than individual importance, they would hesitate to pledge themselves for more than 
their proportion. The other colonies might object to any contribution whatever ; and perhaps 
woulcf limit their amounts so far as not to make the whole a satisfactory guarantee. 

Here His Majesty’s Government may render effectual aid ; by obtaining from Parliament 
authority to enter into a guarantee for the interest of the sums subscribed for this purpose, 
the amount would be instantly raised at 3 J per cent., or 4,900 1 . per annum-; thus saving 
to the provinces collectively, 2,100 1 . per annum. 

This might be met by a contribution from New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward’s island, of 2,250 L, 2,000 L, and 650 1 . respectively. The English landholders in 
the Island, would find the value of their property doubled by the effect of the canal, and are 
tlierefore directly interested in urging for such an appropriation. 

. But if this contribution be not attainable, there is anotlier fund from which the advances 
of Government might be repaid. The old Crown duties, imposed by 4 Geo. 3, c. 15, are still 
levied, and produce in Nova Scotia above 2,000 1 . per annum, in New Brunswick and Prince 
Edward’s Island about 1,500 1 . perhaps assume the whole at 3,500 1 . 

These duties are by the Act directed to be applied to the defence and maintenance of the 
civil establishment in the respective colonies ; and being granted before 18 Geo. 3, are at 
tile disposition of Government. No one will dispute the propriety of appropriating them to 
an object by which every colony must stand so much better protected than it could be by a 
much larger sum devoted to fortifications ; at all events this application will be a favourite 
One, if sanctioned by Parliament. 

Allowing three years for completing the work, and seven more before its net proceeds 
will be equivalent to the interest, me payments under the guarantee might stand as 
follows : 

£. £. 

End of 1831, one year’s interest on - - - 40,000 - - - 1,400 

1832 - - ditto - - on - “ “ 100,000 - - - 3,500 

1833 - - ditto - - on - - - 140,000 - 4 > 9 °® 

1840 seven years ditto on • - - 140,000 - - - 34,300 

£. 44,100 

Less, ten years receipt of 3,500 Z. - - - - 35 jOOO 
Loss to Government at end of 10 years - - ~ 9,100 

In three years more therefore the Government will have the whole amount refunded, even 
if no profits are realized for 10 years, and if the Crown duty fund remain stationary, at its 
present annual produce. 

There are advantages in preparing at the present time for this great undertaking, that 
deserve notice. The rate of interest is very low ; persons are found willing to engege in 
such a measure ; the colonies require the benefits the expenditure alone of such a sum 
would confer, and the West India colonies may fairly claim some immediate measure for 
ensuring to them, as this navigation will do, those supplies which the northern colonies are 
entirely adequate to furnish, if their natural advantages be fairly brought into operation. 

The introauction at the coming session of a Bill to enable His Majesty’s Government to 
make such arrangements as might appear proper for effecting the formation of such a com- 
pany would prevent delay, and render the opening of this canal co-temporaneous with the 
eompletion of those other great works that are now actively prosecuted in these colonies. 

Upon this it has been observed, by a gentleman of much ability and intelligence, and 
who is largely interested in the West India trade, and extremely desirous that this great 
work should be undertaken, that if the colonies are to come forward with a ^arantce for 
the interest, it would be more for their advantage and interest, to do it with theGovernment, 
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who at present raise money on Exchequer bills at 45 s. 7 \d. per annum, and who, if offered 
a guarantee for the interest and a reasonable sinking fund, cannot refuse to interpose their 
credit for so small a sum. ^ ^ 

If the Commissioners consider this a work that ought to be undertaken, and that the 
project comes within the objects and duties of the Board (and it certainly is materiallv con- 
nected with the questions of steam navigation to the colonies, and the improvement of their 
communications with each other) it seems to be desirable that in communicating the mea- 
sure the financial means of execution should likewise be suggested, and for this purpose 
the accompanying is put forward. ” ^ 

H. Douglas, 



Thursday, July 1829. 



The Right Hon. Maurice Fitzgerald, Knight of Kerry, having been sworn 
was Examined, as follows : * 

THE Commissioners have reason to suppose that you have turned your attention 
a good deal to the subject of the communications between Great Britain and Ire- 
land and the Foreign Colonies and Possessions? — I have. 

Will you be kind enough to state wliat induced you to turn your attention to this 
subject? — It had occurred to me that steam navigation might be made applicable to 
a communication between the west of Ireland and New York; and I was led to 
institute inquiries as to its practicability, by reference to the best authorities, and 
especially to Americans, who had at that period done more in steam navigation than 
had been attempted in these countries : the period to which I allude was about the 
year 1 824. _ I saw several Americans who were acquainted with the state of steam 
navigation in America, and who all concurred that it might be made applicable to 
the passage of the ocean. Amongst the rest, Mr. Rush, the American minister : 
he had no doubts upon the subject, and considered the case of the Robert Fulton, 
American steam vessel, which had passed for some years between New York and 
the Havannah and New Orleans, as having a worse passage than the passage of the 
ocean between New York and Ireland. 

Do you happen to know the length of that passage ? — To the best of my recol- 
lection, the average passage from New York to the Havannah was 15 days; of 
course the passage back would be quicker, from the benefit of the Gulf Stream. 
He considered, and so did all the other Americans to whom I referred, that a coast- 
ing navigation was much more dangerous than that across the open ocean (and that 
line may be considered in a great degree coasting). They spoke especially of the 
great danger off Cape Flattrass, where a very dangerous sea breaks. 

^ What was the nature of the information you obtained as the result of those 
inquiries?^ After having directed my own attention to it for some time, 1 was 
induced, in the year 1825, by the advice of some very able persons, to bring the 
subject before the public, and a meeting was held in London for the purpose of 
proposing the formation of a joint-stock company to make the experiment and 
establi.sh such a communication. In arranging the plan, I consulted the best autho- 
professional, before 1 ventured to make the proposal. Just 
about that period, the Enterprize steamer was starting for the East Indies, and her 
progress was calculated to encourage the speculation for America ; several practical 
find scientific persons were concerned in that vessel, amongst the rest, Mr. Mauds- 
lay, the engineer. The persons who had concurred in our plan took into the most 
deliberate consideration the objections that were started to its practicability; and 
With the aid^ of the best authorities we could refer to, we came to a conviction that 
those objections might be' all overcome. 

^ Are you speaking now of a plan generally for crossing the ocean by steam, or for 
Glossing It from any particular point? — Generally for crossing the ocean by steam. 
► temn navigation across the Channel was becoming at that time practised, and the 
minds of scientific men were led gradually to contemplate a great extension of 
steam navigation. Several naval men who had originally considered its application 
0 extended sea passages impracticable, had changed their opinions. Such con- 
versions tended very much to increase my own confidence. One of those to whom 
refer is (^nptain Skinner; he had been totally incredulous, and subsequently be- 
panie one of the niost S4n|uine suppoi ters ojf the practicability of st^am navigation, 
* even 
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pvpn under the worst circumstances. Two distinguished adinirals were engaged Right Hoo. 

with us ill the enterprise, Sir Puiteney Malcolm and Sir Henry Blackwood, and ifaunceFitzgerak. 

both with the most perfect confidenceof the practicability of the plan. There was 

also Captain Beaufort, of tlie Navy, a very scientific and able man, at present hydro- 3o July lUag. 

grapher to the Admiralty. Amongst the authorities I received from America was 

that of Mr. Cadwallader De Golden, a senator in the United States, who had 

himself formed the purpose of sending a steam-vessel across the ocean two years 

^^^^Were'any steps taken, by calculations or otherwise, with a view to ascertain the 
practicability of the plan?— We had prepared estimates and plans, which were 
referred to authorities in London, Bristol and Glasgow. The size of a suitable 
steamer was estimated with reference to the quantity of fuel tliat would be necessary 
for a passage to New York from the west of Ireland, and the power of engines 
calculated, ”ind the probable returns of profit from sucli an undertaking. 

From what sources was the profit expected : — In the estimates which were drawn 
up in London by a very able commercial gentleman, and were submitted to a com- 
mittee of merchants at Bristol, the only profits calculated were from passengers ; 
and the charges of passage had reference to the existing charges in sailing-packets 
between Liverpool and New York, making allowance for the expense of travelling 
across Ireland ; and those returns were considered quite sufficient to justify an out- 
lay of capital. • 1 o • 

Did you also calculate upon carrying the mails ? — We did not m the first instance 
reckon upon mails as a necessary consequence of such an establishment ; we consi- 
dered it rather as a probable contingency. That may be in some degree accounted 
for by our first puiqiose having been to communicate with New York: It was some 

time before the question occurred as affecting tlie interests of our colonies. Our 
earliest proceedings had reference to a direct communication with New York, and 
accordingly we principally consulted with United .States persons. The Americans 
entered fnto the subject with avidity. They held out expectation of co-operation 
and support at New York, and almost every American with whom 1 conversed (and 
they are the majority of the persons who cross the ocean, J expressed their wishes to 
avail themselves of such a passage, considering that the greater part of the delay 
and almost all the danger of the passage was between the west of Ireland and 
Liverpool. . , ■ , .i 

At the time you are speaking of, had you reason to become acquainted with the 
existing establishments for the Post-office communications between Great Britain 
and Ireland and the colonies?— In the course of our investigation I found that 
the British colonies were dependent on the United States for almost the entire of 
their communication, whether of passage or of letters ; and on pursuing the subject, 

I was surprised at the very insufficient manner in which the Post-ornce comraumca- 
tious with our own colonies were conducted. Down to a late period, incredible as 
it may appear, the mail was conveyed to Nova Scotia by the West Indies. 

Were you in the way at that time of hearing complaints, on the part of merchants 
and others, of the established Post-oflice communications?— All the colonists and 
merchants trading to the colonies were loud in their complaints on the subject, and 
especially persons holding high official situations in those co onies expressed their 
regret at the unsatisfactory state of the communication, and the sort of dependence 
on a foreign state in which they were placed in their official intercourse on most 
important subjects. All parties expressed their anxious vyisli that such apian as we 
proposed for improving the intercourse could be carried into effect. ,1 according y 
laid some statements before the heads of the different departments at home, which 
obtained their attention to the subject. ..1 .t, * 

Was the Post-office one of those departments? -It was long subsequently that 
I made any communication to the Post-office department. Ihe rs 0 co 
I referred to was the Doke of York’s. I presented o short statement to hia 
Koval Highness, setting forth the advantage that would accrue to the military 
communications by placing them upon the footing of steam naviga ion, an 
explained the purpose of the company that was then forinmg. His Koyal lligli- 
ness directed an official letter to be comniunicatcd to me, acknowledging his 
sense of the great benehts that would be derived to the military communica- 
tion from such an establishment, and his disposition to P™;"ote it. The next 
department I addressed was the Ordnance. The Duke of Wellington was at the 
head of the department. His Grace took the subject into consideration, and 
expressed his conviction of the great public utility, oi such an cstablis iinen ’ 
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could be formed. I referred the subject to several of the other cabinet minister, 
as Lord Liverpool, Lord Harrowby, Mr. Canning and Mr. Peel, who allconcuS 
m the public advantages likely to arise from such a communication as wasm-onn.pj 
Lord Liverpool said to Mr. Macgillivray and myself, that whoever miAt before 
have doubted steam navigation, after what was then known, such doubt could nn 
longer exist, and that “ sooner or later that western harbour must be the noinf- 
departure.” The Duke of Wellington was pleased, on public grounds, to endeavour 
to obtain a Royal charter for the proposed company; and on his Grace’s reeom 
mendation an Act of Parliament, with the consent of the Government wa." 
obtained, granting a limited responsibility and other powers to the proposed com- 

Had you any communication with thePost-office on the .subject?— The statement, 
submitted to the departments I have alluded to, principally related to the militarv 
and political connexion with the colonies, and the extraordinary state of dependence 
m whicli they were suffered to remain upon New York. From the time that we 
showed a disposition to combine in the plan a direct connexion with our colonies 
the subjects of the United States, who had before encouraged the plan, withdrew 
from all communication ; and in the progress of the case, I found that New York 
and Liverpool adopted a strong prejudice against the plan, and endeavoured to 
counteract it. Ihis circumstance induced me to consider that the results were 
likely to be much more important to our colonies than I at first contemplated. We 
found that almost all the communication between 'this country and America was bv 
New York vessels, manned by United States .seamen ; that the general feelimr of 
Liverpool completely coincided with that of New York on the subject ; and the em- 
pnatic expression of a very able New York merchant was, that “ New York was 
Liverpool, and Liverpool wasNew York.” Some of the colonial authorities, who were 
at home at the time, gave us considerable light upon this subject, and we were in- 
lormed that the most rapid official communication, whether political or other even 
with our own governments, was carried on through New York. Havino- lost the 
co-operation of New \ ork, it was satisfactory to find that some other parts of the 
United States were ready to meet and assist in the purpose. We received notice 
that a company was formed at Boston, for the purpose of establisliing a line of 
steain-vesscls to meet ours when we should reach Halifax. At a subsequent period 
1 made a communication to Sir Francis Freeliug, but I received no encouragement 
to expect any aid from the Post-office. 

Was there any proposition that they should lend their co-operation ?— No there 
™ no direct proposition of that kind; I wanted rather a general opinion of 
the 1 ost-olhee upon ,ts ntdity. The further our inquiries were carried, the more 
of of t>‘0 |>racticability, but of the great advantages 

oom.no 1 ™°.’ national and colonial importance, and that it must necessarily 

rprpublie“roTnL! ™ Government 

nan^ this project into execution ?— A com. 

FmAt ri™ a vessel, and contracted for another then build- 

no’? renk o?r’- “ “’a''' of Parliament, the directors could 

Fhev wove 00 ■" 'a" a’^P^aos and engagements before 

whTeh d Frauds were practised upon the company, 

Inch Slforeh 1 7 f directors to such a degree, that they resolved to release 
for th n r ” ^ A second Act of Parliament was obtained 

for reristCFFd®’ 1 ? Tf ‘’to powers of the directors fully efficient 

.■onsW?r„7,,n . .f’’ P“'’POses ; but so much capital was withdrawn, that it was 

Stalments reasonable to call upon the remaining subscribers to pav up their in- 
fecoF^^dbitl " ■'‘“T? P'au into execiiiion, and it has 

accoi ingly remained since m a state of abeyance. 

sndonment of the project, at the time you mention, arise from any 
nimelv nrnc • the scl^me into effect, with a view to the principal object, 

the Drartif j contrary we are more and more convinced of 

advantages of such an undertaking. One of the most 
anv in fRo (and perhaps the most conversant with steam navigation of 

L e 7^’ Mr. David ISfapier, of Glasgow, has expressed his confidence 

one-sixth navi readiness to encounter, at any time, 

Will vnn Rav +R^^ ^^7 ®^P®Rse of a vessel suited to the experiment, 
teirnilafmn *it. ^ ^ goodness to state the particulars of the plan which was in eon- 

P crossing the oceanj by means of steam ; as to the size of the vessels, 

ami 
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and the supply of fuel, &c. ? — It was considered that whatever may be the power Right Hon. 
of steam, it must remain desirable, in so extensive a navigation, to abi-idge as much Maurice Fitzgerald. 

as possible the transit, and if practicable, to divide the passage by intermediate 

depdts for fuel. With those views, the harbour of Valeiitia, in Ireland, was soJu'yiSag. 
selected on the joint ground of its being the most westerly harbour, and one in other 
respects suitable. 

What saving would have been effected by making tlie departure from Valentia 
instead of from Liverpool? — I should supj)Ose that the saving, by starting from 
Valentia, as compared with Liverpool, would be from 400 to 500 miles. The differ- 
ence between Halifax and New York is about 400, aud perhaps the distance 
between Halifax and Valentia is as much as could be well contemplated by the use 
of any vessel of reasonable dimensions, say 600 or 700 tons, carrying the necessary 
fuel. 

Are there any means of forming a depot between Valentia and Halifax ? — Upon 
full inquiry, we have ascertained that for the summer voyage it would be very 
desirable to have a dep6t of coals at St. John’s, in Newfoundland. 

Is that in the track ? — That is in tlie direct track. 

Would the difference between the distance from Valentia, as compared with 
Liverpool, be 600 miles either for steam or a sailing vessel? — Tlie difference would 
be greater with a sailing vessel. I should assume the average of sailing to make 
a -difference of at least 1,000 miles. 

Would a difference to the extent you have stated appear upon the calculation of 
the direct nautical distance between Liverpool and Valentia? — I should think so. 

Valentia is a saving of 300 miles, as compared with Falmouth. I would observe 
that within the parallel of the longitude of Valentia the principal dangers and 
delays occur. Tlie Americans accustomed to the passage, generally assured me that 
when they have reached the longitude of the Skelligs, on the outward voyage, they 
considered nearly half their passage and all the dangers as passed. The dangers 
of the Channel may be, perhaps, best understood from the statement made at a 
public meeting at Liverpool, (in contemplation of effecting a canal navigation 
across Ireland, to escape the dangers of the Channel navigation), where it was 
stated that the average losses within the Channel amounted to 34O1OO0/. annually. 

In comparing the points of departure, it appeared to us that it was palpably desirable 
to place the lines of communication for mails as far as possible on that ceftainty 
which can be afforded by mail-coaches, and those short passages between England 
and Ireland, which are now made almost with the precision of mail-coaches. 

In the ordinary voyage from Halifax to Liverpool, are you aware how near 
vessels approach to Valentia? — In their ordinary course they would pass within 
30 miles ; but it is very much the practice now to make the Skellig Light, nine 
miles to the south-west of Valentia. 

Can you state the saving there would be of distance to a person going from 
Liverpool to Valentia, lo embark thence instead of embarking at once from Liver- 
pool to sail the whole distance, and what would be the saving in the sea voyage. 

The difference between travelling across Ireland, compared to coasting to the same 
parallel from Liverpool, would be about 100 miles; the difference of sea passage 
to Halifax from Liverpool or Valentia would be between 400 and 500 statute 
miles of the worst part of the whole navigation. 

Having stated that the size of the vessel intended for the proposed papge was 
about 700 tons, for how many days steaming would she be capable of carrying fuel r 
— About 30 days. 

What power were her engines to be ? — Two, of lOO-horse pov»er 
What quantity of coals should you think it necessary to carry ?— Three hundred 
tons. TT i-f 

Upon what length of passage did you calculate from Valentia to Halifax and 
back? — Fourteen days out and about 11 home. 1 -ir 1 ? * 

From whence did you propose to obtain your supply of coals at Valentia. 

Scotch coal could be deposited at Valentia on very reasonable terms, which is con- 
sidered the best for steam, and coal could be still more cheaply provided at llalifax, 
from Sidney and Pioton, in Nova Scotia, where there is excellent coal toi that 



purpose. ^ 

Should you propose to touch at any intermediate place, for the purpose or taking 
in coal ? — We conceive that with a view to lightening the vessel as much as possible 
on her passage, d' dep'dt should be placed at St. John’s, which can be appioac e 
with perfect safety during • seven -months of the year ; and that for the 
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Right Hon. months it would be desirable to touch at the Azores with the same object of llwhf 
ejiing the vessel. * ® 

111 calculating the time that would be necessary for performing the vovaffe hava 
30 July 1829. you reckoned for touching at those places? — Yes. ‘ 

How much coal should. you require upon the average to carry you to St. John’s? 
— I should suppose about 200 tons, because in all cases of such importance, you 
would take sufficient fuel to steam with full power against constant adverse weather 
Considerable saving would of course be made of fuel on the return passage, from' 
the prevalence of westerly winds. In comparing the purpose of stcaminn-, either 
from Liverpool or Valentia, it was obvious that eitlier the difference in the quan- 
tity of fuel would require a considerable enlargement of the vessel, or tiiat they 
must necessarily stop at some southern or western point of Ireland for fuel, which 
would occasion a delay in their navigation. 

What would be the length of the passage to St. John’s ? — Between eio-ht and 
nine days out, and between seven and eight days home. 

What are the grounds upon which you would fix upon the western coast of Ire- 
land as a point of departure for the American mails, in preference to any port in 
the Channel? — The western harbour in question is, generally speaking, in j direct 
line from the principal commercial cities of England to Halifax oi°New York • 
therefore, a letter proceeding by mail in that direction, would be advancing on its 
proper line of destination ; whereas, in order to depart from any Channel port, as 
Falmouth or Liverpool, a letter from any other town must, more or less, deviate 
from its proper line, and in many cases it must retrograde. For instance, a letter 
from Bristol or from London, or from Glasgow or from Belfast, is going greatly 
out of its line, if it is to embark at Liverpool. 'I’he case is more absurd, ifletters 
are also to pass through London, by a greater deviation, before they proceed to 
their point of departure ; the consequence of which is, that His Majesty’s mail 
despatched from Falmouth, has very little of the correspondence that passes between 
England and America, excepting duplicate commercial letters; but all the main 
correspondence is carried on by vessels sailing from Liverpool to New York, as 
before described. This correspondence nearly altogether escapes contribution 
towards the inland postage of this country ; and as by the combination of com- 
merce and passage from Liverpool, the American vessels being of a very fine order 
, and eficellent sailer^, command a decided preference over the Government packets. 

It will be impossible, whilst Falmouth continues to be the point of departure, ever 
to obtain to His Majesty s mails the benefit of conveying letters or passengers in 
competition with Liverpool ; but by selecting a point of departure which would 
necessarily command a more rapid communication than can possibly take place from 
Liverpool, the commercial interest of parties will induce them to give a preference 
to the King s mail ; and if that point of departure shall be at the western extremity 
of the kingdom, the longest line of internal postage will be generally obtained to 
the Post-office revenue. Ail other coimnercial towns are perfectly aware of the 
great advantage which Liverpool has over them, in monopolizing, as it were, the 
conveyance of commercial letters ; the earliest and the latest communications are 
by that means made to and from Liverpool, and the correspondence of other cities 
IS comparatively later aiad more circuitous; whereas, by an impartial selection of 
a more convenient point, the correspondence with all the commercial towns in the 
kingdom would be carried on independently, on their proper lines of communi- 
cation. For instance, a letter from Glasgow or from Belfast, or from Bristol or 
from London, would proceed on the shortest possible line that the nature of the 
case admits of from those towns towards Halifax or New York ; and in the return 
of communication, commercial letters would be iu each case distributed impartially 
by the most direct route from the point of landing to those commercial cities. As 
far as American correspondence is concerned, the foreign Post-office of England 
may now be considered as situated in New York ; and that the Post-office can never 
enter into competition with America, until they create a superior mode of commu- 
nication, of which the commercial world will be glad to avail itself, and in which 
Mch town will have the benefit in proportion to its natural pretensions or position. 
As long as Liverpool is the point of departure, combining commerce with passage, 
wie Liverpool and New York vessel will take away the correspondence from the 
Post-office, and no harbour within the Channel will ever successfully compete with 
Liverpool. 

Have you ever considered the objection that might be suggested on account of 
the removal of the point of departure to a greater distance from the seat of govern- 
ment 
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mcnt, with reference to political coraiimnications? — I have; but I do not conceive Right Hon. 
tliat any inconvenience would arise when the regular days of departure of mails ^laurke Fitzgertld. 

are already known, because Government may issue directions beforehand to delay 

the mail, should occasion require it, as is now done at Falmouth ; besides, extra July 1829. 
packets may be provided. Moreover, those sudden changes which may arise in 
political correspondence with foreign states, can seldom occur in the communica- 
tions with the governors of our American, colonies. I do not conceive that any 
such inconvenience could over-balance the other general advantages of such a point 
of departure. 

Have any calculations been made with a view to show the distances of the dif- 
ferent routes that are taken between England and America, and the saving that will 
be produced by the communication you propose ? — A very accurate calculation has 
been made of the comparative distances from different points, which I will leave 
with the Commissioners. 

[The same was delivered in-l 

By whom were these calculations made ? — By Mr. Nimmo. 

What is yom* view of the comparative merits of Cork and Valentia, as points of 
departure? — The admirals andthe other naval persons who were concerned originally 
in our undertaking, not wishing to depend upon their own authority, however san- 
rruine, consulted that which they thought the best practical naval opinion, namely, 

Commissioner Bowen, wlio had been at the head of tlie transport service for 20 
years. He stated that he had been captain of the fleet in Admiral Christian’s 
expedition, and that the delay of the fleet at Cork was of five months duration, of 
which about two months might be accounted for by waiting for an ammunition 
vessel from the Thames, but the remaining three months were attributable to 
the difficulty of getting to the westward from Cork, on account of the prevalence 
of westerly winds. On his being asked the question generally, as to the expediency 
of embarking from a western liarbour or from Cork, or any other port within the 
Channel, he said that he thought “ no man in his senses could doubt it.” A curious 
illustration of the difficulties of getting to the westward from Cork, which may be 
considered the most favourable harbour of departure on the eastern side of Ireland, 
was given by an officer of considerable experience, and now on the public .service 
in Ireland ; he commanded a small vessel of war belonging to the Cork squadron. 

In consequence of information that a smuggler was to land on the western coast, 
he was ordered to cruize off the Skcllig to intercept her. He sailed from Cork, 
but was brought up six different times at Crookhaven, and being extremely 
anxious to reach the ground upon whicii he was to cruize, he at last determined to 
sail round the Nortli of Ireland ; and he did so, and reached the Skellig in a very 
few days. 

Contemplating steam vessels, would the same objections lie against Cork ? 

Of course not in tiie same degree ; but I conceive that sailing round the south- 
western coast of Ireland is extremely dangerous, with a very bad coast and an ex- 
tremely rough sea. In steam navigation, as well as other, it is very desirable to 
avoid coast navigation as much as possible, and especially the currents which bear 
upon that coast, and which have been the source ot destruction to a great quantity 
of shipping. 

Are there not superior facilities at Cork, in con.seqiience of a harbour already 
existing there and a Post-office establishment? — I consider that the harbour at 
Valentia is superior for steam navigation to the harbour at Cork, by position and 
by nature ; but as that is a professional question, I should rather that a professional 
opinion should be taken upon it. 

If Valentia were adopted as a station for this pm-pose, should you contetnplate 
any expenditure of public money? — None whatever connected with the harbour: 
you would have to build a post-office, as you must in any other new position. 

In the prospects before us, in which steam vessels are likely in a future war to 
abound in the Channel, it would be judicious to make your station for foreign 
mails at a point quite out of the cruizing ground or reach of the enemy. From 
Portsmouth, Plymouth or Falmouth your mails would for a great extent of Uieir 
course hp exposed to the enemy’s steam cruizers in time of war ; and the same thing 
is applicable, though not in the same degree, to Cork or to any other harbour withm 
the narrow seas; but it is impossible, if you take a perfectly western harbour 
on the Atlantic, that the enemy can cruize off that without exposing himself to be 
taken. 
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Right Hon. with America ? — Yes; we at one time tlioufjht of the West Indies, but the West 
Mavrice Fitzgerald. India mercliants, for very good reasons, were not disposed to encourage it; they 

convey passengers in their own vessels, and they derive considerable advaiitan-ns 

aoJulyjSag. R-om it. ^ 

Would not all the advantages you ascribe to Valentia be equally in favour of 
a communication with Lisbon? — I think so, because the difficulty in all tliose seas 
' is the south-westerly winds, which affect the harbours in proportion as they lie to 

the eastward. 

And you would in a great degree escape the Bay of Biscay. Would not these 
observations equally apply to all the communications with the Mediterranean?— 
When we talked of embarking troops, the highest military authorities admitted that 
the reasonings which applied to North America applied also to all communications 
to the southward. 

Are you aware whether there exist any means by which the experiment could 
be tried?— 1 have stated the difficulties that as a company we found ourselves in 
and the impossibility of our calling upon our subscribers for funds sufficient to 
make the experiment. One point of difficulty that I have latterly had is from an 
impression that if a private company were to undertake the tiling, and to incur 
considerable outlay in carrying it into effect, it might ultimately turn out that it 
would be the interest of Government to effect it by an establishment, in whicli case 
we should lose the benefit of our outlay. In tiie vessels established, at great 
expense, between Liverpool and Dublin, very much with a view to the conveyance 
of mails, the Government superseded them, and have deprived the parties of 
a great share of the benefit they contemplated ; they have put upon those lines 
vessels of a superior class, that run away with the passengers as well as the mail- 
bags : the same thing might happen to us. 1 thought it my duty to brino- this 
subject before tlie Colonial Department in the course of last autumn, and I have 
pressed what may not be immediately in the object of your inquiries, but I think 
would be fairly comprehended in the large views you are likely to take of them, 
that in considering whether this should be done by establishment, and in calcu- 
lating the expense it would cost to create that establishment, it would be a partial 
view of it entirely to regard it as relates to Post-office communication, because it 
is quite practicable, if packets of a proper sort are adopted between the west of 
Ireland and your colonies, that a very great saving to the Government may 
be wrought in the conveyance of troops and stores, and therefore the main 
question is, what, upon the whole, would be the expenditure, and what, upon 
the whole, would be the saving, not in a Post-oliice, but in a Government 
I>oint of view. I have reason to say, on the best autliority, that it is extremely 
desirable to put the communication as to troops upon that sort of regulated 
footing that would enable them, not only to send troops in the shortest possible 
time, but to have the means of conveyance frequent and periodical. In stating the 
points of communication, it is obvious that if St. John’s, Newfoundland, be a depdt, 
the Newfoundland mail would be conveyed in the most convenient manner, in 
the same way that in passing Cape Breton, that mail may be so conveyed ; and 
the communication with Quebec may be put upon the best practicable footing 
by a branch steamer from Halifax. Sucli steamer would distribute mails at 
Miramichi, at Gasp6, at Prince Edw’ard’s Island, and at various other points, on 
Its way, where there is a grout deal of rising commercial enterprize. But on this 
subject it would be better to refer to the best colonial authorities, several of whom 
are now at_ home. The legislatures of Canada and Nova Scotia view this project 
as of such importance, that they have made grants, in the contemplation of our 
estabhshmen^for the purpose of forming a branch line of steam vessels between ■ 
Haluax and Quebec. The greatest anxiety is felt in all the colonies in favour of 
some such establishment, whether by Government or by a company. 

Are there any otlier advantages which in your opinion would arise from making 
Valentia an American packet station ? — I consider that by a due selection of the 
best western harbour you will command the commercial corre.spondence of the 
continent of Europe. At pre.sent their are various lines of communication, espe- 
cially from Havre and another from Bourdeaux ; but if you create a steam naviga- 
tion, "'hich, for passage or for letters, must be the most rapid, then it will attract 
to It ail the continental correspondence of Europe with America, as well as all 
your own domestic communication, because the same principle of rapid corres- 
pondence to the interest of all parties engaged in. commerce in all parts of 

the world. The Swedish ambassador told me, in the year iS^G, that the proposed 
communication from the west of Ireland had created a great interest in the north 

of 
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of Europe, and that persons who had business with America contemplated crossing Right Hon. 
from llarahiirgli to Hull, and by Liverpool to Dublin and Valentia, as anew liUgerald. 

and decided convenience, of which they should all avail themselves, keeping the ^ 

land as far as possible, ^ _ flo July 1829. 

Udiat degree of sanction on the part of Government, in your opinion, would be 
siiflicicnt to set private enterprise afloat? — I am very little competent to answer 
that question, because it relates to the speculations of capitalists ; but I have heard 
that a contract from Government for a certain number of years, for the conveyance 
of mails and troops, would be a sufficient security to encourage the application of 
capital to an establishment. 

What establishment of vessels would you contemplate ? — For the Halifax station 
three vessels of the first class would be indispensable, of 650 tons, at 25,000 1. 
each. _ ^ 

You have stated that the company of which you have spoken had prepared 
a vessel for that purpose ; what was the description of that vessel ? — A very fine 
vessel, the Calp6, built at Dover, with engines by Maudslay, registered 439 tons, 
and a very fine sailing vessel. In the difficulties of the company we sold her to 
the Dutch government at a very under rate, and they have since made an expe- 
riment with her from llelvoetsluys to Surinam. According to the report of Captain 
Twent, a comptroller of the Dutch navy, she made her passage with perfect safety. 

She was 29 days on her outward voyage, during which she employed steam only 
about 1 1 days. She was five days from Curapoa to Surinam, and 26 | days 
from that place to Helvoet, in which passage she steamed about 23 days. The 
speed was nine knots an hour by steam, and never more than one additional by 
sails. The engines stood very well, and without accident of any kind. The con- 
sumption of coals throughout was 7 lbs. per horse-power an hour. 

Do you know whether she has made any voyages since ? — They have laid down 
two additional vessels upon her lines ; I believe she has made voyages since, and 
I have heard lately that slie is cither going or has gone to Batavia, 

M. Fitzgerald. 



Two Reports, very able and elaborate, have been made by the Commissioners of Revenue 
Inquiry, on the subject of the Engli.sh and Irish l^ost-offices. Those Reports comprehend the 
internal establisliracnts and revenue. In the course of the inquiry a subject has incidentally 
arisen beyond these limits ; viz. tiio postage on letters passing from these countries to foreign 
parts, and more particularly to our own emouies. The wliole of this latter question is under- 
stood to be now in a course of inquiry before the Commissioners. However, as a complete 
correction of the whole system may be remote, it is respectfully submitted to the First Lord 
of the Treasury, tliat oiie particular brancli may be considered as peculiarly deserving of 
His Grace’s early attention; the more as it involves not only financial and commercial, but 
also political and military considerations. The branch referred to is the present mode of 
communication with our North American colonies. This subject, in all its details, will 
necessarily sooner or later be brought under the view of the Government. The present 
statement, therefore, avoiding details as much ns possible, would attempt to convey to his 
Grace the Duke of Wellington a summary of the principal circumstances resulting from the 
past and present state of the communication with those colonies, not from any doubt that 
his Grace is aware of the general importance of the question, indeed the writer is su fficiently 
apprized of the contrary, but for the following reasons : first, because although the lost to 
he reported on, this branch, perliaps the most important, may not be treated in a political 
point of view by the Commissioners. Secondly, because, independently of any general 
reform of system, a specific and immediate remedy can be pointed out for the particular 
case: and thirdly, because in, considering the evil and its remedy, many considerations 
whi(A will not come directly within the province of the Commissioners of Revenue Inquiry, 
suggest themselves to the First Lord of the Treasury, as affecting the question in the more 
Comprehensive views of national economy. 

First. Ill point of policy, the inexpediency of having our intercourse with our colonies in 
any degree dependent upon a foreign state, need hardly be insisted on ; such inexpediency 
must be much aggravated when that foreign state is of a very commercial character, because 
not only political and ordinary correspondence, but commercial transactions in time of peace 
fall into a course which in case of war must bo suddenly and inconveniently changed. 

The degree to which England has become thus dependent upon the United Slates, not 
only in respect to all the intercourse with those states, but also with our own colonies, will, 
when known, astonish the public, and perhaps has but recently attracted the attention of the 
departments in this country. It is, to be sure, true that a King’s packet has always sailed 
from England for North America and our colonies ; but until lately its course was by the 
West Indies and New York. On the absurdity of such a system it is unnecessary to dwell. 
A packet now sails for Halifax direct, the average arrival of which is two months. S^uch 

692 - n 4 packets 
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Right Hon. packets never conveyed original letters; mere duplicates or triplicates of commercial corres- 
Maurict FUz'^erahU pemdence. All commercial and private correspondence between these countries anrl om- 
“ colonics is conveyed by vessels belonging to, and built and manned by subjects of the United 
States. All political and military coiTespondenoe, requiriitg dispatch, passes tliroiiMi the 
same cbaiiiiel. This, in point of policy, is more preposteroas, because Halifax is considerably 
nearer tlian New York, and because it must at all times have been a desideratnia that our 
colonial correspondence should pass through the interior of our own colonies, nut merelvfot 
the convenience and encouragement of provincial industry, but in order to reacli ilic rcspcctiva 
seats of government by safe and independent routes. The more enlightened policy wliidi 
now directs our colonial administration has recognized tlicse views, by promoting the con- 
struction of roads for mail commuiiicalicm, avoiding the territories of the United States. 
The degree to which tlie commercial system of the LIniteil Stales is made subsidiary to its 
state policy, and vicc oerm, can only be appreciaterl by those who follow the combination 
through all its details. Its principle is unlimited nggraudizenient throiigli the means of 
monopoly and encroachment, ^\'ith the ambitious character of tlio United States Govern- 
ment the present statement has however notliing to do, except inasmuch as it has contrived 
to draw witliin its grasp almost the entire of tlic intercourse with our own colonies, whether 
of correspondence or personal. 'I'he principal share of this species of commercial control 
centres iii New York ; almost every point of America is more or less subservient to her com- 
mercial interests, and perhaps every merchant of that continent has correspondence with 
hers. Such ties, independent of the superior rapidity and accommodation of their vessels 
induce almost all our colonists to touch at New York, to and from Europe. Whether such 
dependence be or be not unavoidable (and mature considei-ation may suggest means of 
diminishing it, perfectly compatible with the most peaceful relations,) at least it cannot be 
the purpose of tlie English Government to augment and strengthen it. That they do so, 
however, as long as they leave the communication through the King’s packets so inferior to 
that by the commercial vessels of the foreign states (whether from an injudicious selection of 
the port of departure, or from other circumstances within their control), there can be no 
doubt. As long as the packets between Liverpool and New York afford the most convenient 
and quickest conveyance, personal and commercial interest will unavoidably give them a 
preference. The reciprocity of interest between Liverpool and Now York, in maintaining 
this intercourse unchanged and even unmodified, is fully known to both those great cities. 
The intensity of this interest will hereafter be more fully explained ; but such an identity 
of commercial advantage will naturally overrule with the commercial body of Liverpool ail 
views of national interest or general policy. At present it may be suflicient to lay down, 
that in maintaining the subserviency of the national and colonial interests to those of New 
York, Liverpool has but one feeling with New York, or, as was empliatically said by a very 
able American, “ Liverpool is New York and New York is Liverpool.” It will hereafter 
appear not only that Liverpool lias her immense interest in the direct trade with New York, 
but that by being the medium of communication with America generally, she obtains a re- 
lative superiority over every other port of the United Kingdom corresponding to that which 
New York maintains over all rivals in America. But not only the parties directly interested 
in the packets above described, but the whole commercial and political influence of Liver- 
pool and its immense pecuniary resources are wielded in perfect unity to counteract any 
the slightest change in a system which lays the general commercial and political interests 
of the United Kingdom at the feet of New York*. But New York is the fountain head 
of the anti-English policji, which professes to have no security for American independence 
but in the expulsion of English power from that continent. New York is perfectly aware 
that the superiority of our colonial harbours, the vasi inland navigation of the St. Lawrence, 
the connecting canals now in progress and the superiority of a ship compared to a boat na- 
vigation, will ultimately give us a preference of commerce upon the lakes, and defeat their 
great enterprize, which sought to make New York the entrepot of the western states by 
means of the Lake Erie Canal, and the “ emporium” of America. If by availing ourselves 
merely of the natural advantages for a preferable communication between this kingdom and 
her colonies, this state of things may be reversed ; if the legitimate internal revenue of 
our Post-office can be enforced or extended; if our colonies can be convenienoed in propor- 
tion to their nearness to the mother country ; if inter-colonial lines of Post-oflice comiiiu- 
nicatiou can be facilitated and rendered productive; if all colonial correspondence can, 
without offence be taken from the vessels of a foreign and jealous rival state, and conveyed in 
English vessels, not only more safely, but profitably ; if even a considerable portion of the 
United States correspondence may be attracted through the same channel ; if the political and 
military intercouse with our colonies can, not only without additional expense, but with 
considerable saving, be placed on the best footing which the nature of things will admit of; 
are these not motive.s, in common policy, to make some effort on the part of the English 
Government, even though New York, througli Liverpool, should grumble at such a measuve 
of national policy ? But if New York on the other side and Liverpool on tliis side should 
dislike any infraction of their monopoly, a measure dictated by national interest, would be 
hailed as extending impartial accommodation to the other great commercial towns of the 
kingdom; to Glasgow, to Aberdeen, to Hull, to Bristol, to Belfast, to Dublin, to Cork, 

and 



* Vide Report un I.ake Erie Canul, by the late Governor De Witt Clinton, There is a copy printed 
in the Report of the Emigration Committee, uiuier the title of “ Reports from the Commissioners of 
Jiilaiid Navigation in America,” in the Appendix, 
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iad though last, not least, to London ; whilst, on the other side, Boston, and Baltimore, and Uight Mon 
Charlestown, and other great commercial cities would gladly rescue themselves from the Maurice 

thraldom in which they are held to New York*; by which relief not only their trading 1 _ 

interests but the revenues of their respective states, would be considerable advantao-ech m r i a. 

The advantages of dealing with a free port like Halifax, are beginning to be duly appre- ^ ^ 

ciated by the independent towns of the United States. The fair policy of cultivatinr*- those 
distinct interests is obvious. ° 

For any nccessai-y confirmation of this policy, the writer can confidently rely on the Duke 
of Wellington’s general knowledge of our colonial interests, and on tlie opinions of Sir 
G. Murray, Sir James Kempt, Sir liowanl Douglas, and our other governors. 

2diy. 'file decided preference of comimmicatiou with America, amounting almost to a mo- 
nopoly, enjoyed by Liverpool, arises from the combination of personal convenience with “ the 
course of trade.” 

The New York packets, of which there arc three distinct lines, viz. a weekly packet, 
a fortnight packet and a rtionthiy packet, convey choice goods as well a,s passengers. They 
are very fine sailing vessels, with excellent accommodation, supplied with l’rench°wines, duty 
free, and every comfort. The persons who generally cross are more or less coimuercial ; 
they make their last armngements of business at Livcipool, and make their passage with the 
advantage of society. A Keturn, obtained through the Treasury, made the number of pas- 
sengers, leaving Liverpool by those vessels, in a year, between 5,000 and C.ooo ; thus giviiio- 
an annual average business of above 11,000. The cabin charges are 35 guineas. °From 
a similar Return, the miniber of persons who sailed by His Majesty’s packets from Falmouth, 
for all parts of the world, amounted in tlie year to 240 ; yet Falmouth must be considered 
a.s the best English station for a packet to the westvi'ard. The King’s packets are very well 
found in every respect, and airorcl e.vcellent accommodation. It is, however, pretty obvious, 
that for a passage to America, they cannot compete with those from Liverpool. ' A Nova 
Scotian returning from England will sail from Liverpool, and find liis way from New York 
to Halifa-X. All the Canadians pass to and fro through New York. But, in order to justify 
the continuance of the King's packet between the.se countries and our colonies, it should be 
put upon some footing which may enable it to carry letters ; and suredy it is desirable that 
Its expense be diminished, by encouraging passengers to make use of it, and by rendering it 
subservient, as far a.s possible, to Government oljjects. But to carry letters and passengers, 
it must obtain a decided average superiority over the New York packets. Such superiority 
could not be obtained by a King’s vessel sailing fiom Liverpool; the Americans cun build 
cheaper, sail at least as well, furnish supplies on much cheaper terms, and, above all, by cur- 
ryiiig freight of commerce, can tempt a passenger by conveying his choice goods at a low 
rate. To create a competition at Liverpool woidd bo therefore inciiiTing the expeu.se, merely 
for competition sake, with a certainly of being beaten. To enable a kiiig’,s packet to suc- 
ceed in carrying letters and |)as.seiigers, it must carry both more e.xpediliously, and tlio iattCM- 
as cheaply; and if that superior expedition be combined with much greater safety, the 
King’s packet will, by the very interests of commerce, take away letters altogether, and pas- 
senger^ ill a great proportion, from the New York vessels. The means of obtaining such 
superiority for a King’s packet are pointed out by geography and by experience. Now that 
the islands are united, geograpliy would say, connect this kingdom with its colonies, by the 
nearest points which are suitable. Now that the revenues of England and Ireland are conso- 
lidated, and their Post-office establishments about to be identified ; now that lines of mail- 
coach roads reach the extreme points of the kingdom, it surely becomes desirable that such 
great public works should be rendered available towards the general revenue of the State. 

It is self-evident, that the longer the lino of interna! conveyance over which any given letter 
passes, the more it pays to the Post-office revenue. Provided a letter proceed in the direct 
line of its destination, it is the interest of the writer, both for rapidity, certainty and sa.fety, 
that it shall move as far as possible by land, instead of by sea. If, on the average transit, 
considerable reduction of time can be obtained, every cominerdal man would willingly con- 
tribute an increased taxation on his letter; indeed there is no iinaghiable taxation vvbioh 
a merchant would not, in common sense, incur, to insure superior dispatch. But His 
Majesty’s mails can now reach the extreme west of Ireland at the rate of 10 miles an hour. 

A letter, for instance, from London by Holyhead and Dublin, at present reaches Valcntia in 
93 hours, from which may bo deducted 10 hours delay in Dublin and 12 at Tralee ; so that 
a letter in ordinary rate can reach Valcntia in 70 hours. Tlie route by Bristol and Cork is 
65 miles shorter; either line may be considembly abridged. Hut when placed at Valentia, 
you are, geographically speaking, 10 i degrees west of London, five west of Falmouth, and 
above seven west of Liverpool. But these geographical parallels afford inadequate data for 
comparing sailing distances. The experienced American captain considers, that when he 
has reached the parallel of Valentia from Liverpool, nearly half his time and all his danger is 
passed; his great delays and dangers are in the Channel navigation. We will, however, 
only assume one-third saved. The average passage of the New York packets out, from 
fand to land, is 41 days, and from New York to Liverpool is 25 ; one-third-deducled would 

amount 



it was ill coiUemplation to establish .1 communication by steam from the west of Ireland 
Halifax, the mosi sanguine encouragement was held out from Boston ; a company was formed there 
a the most leading commercial men, who undertook tlie building of three steamers to meet the com- 
pany a vessels at Halifax ; and the legislatures of Canada and Nova Scotia made grants with the same 
purpose to continue the communication by steam to Quebec. 

592. j. 
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amount to 13 days 16 hours, which would be saved on the outward passage, and eight 011 
the homeward. Allowing 36 hours for the conveyance from Liverpool to Valentia, the 
difference on a Liverpool Tetter would be above 1 1 days out, and above six days home ; but 
from all other parts the difference would be more considerable, which superiority would 
necessarily command all correspondence. There can be no doubt that the time allowed, of 
28 days out and 18 home, would be ample allowance for average voyages between Valentia 
and New York ; but, by the supposition, we have nothing to do with New York ; the pas- 
sage would be between Valentia and Halifax ; and the calculation is only introduced to show 
that United States’ people from several ports, especially Boston, and all our colonists, would 
find a decided advantage in x)refeiTing the King’s packets. All commercial correspondence 
would be insured. It is supposed that 7,000 letters per packet leave Liverpool for New 
York i this comprehends all the English, and a great deal of continental correspondence. 
But nearly the whole of it escapes’ the internal postage, being customarily conveyed in 
packets or boxes to Liverpool. By an arrangement, which should secure to the King’s mails 
an urfquestionable priority of delivery in America, all the commercial correspondence of the 
United Kingdom would be necessarily attracted to that channel ; and it is worthy of con- 
sideration, that almost the entire of it would pay long lines of internal postage. There is 
good ground for believing that the same cause would draw into the King’s mails a great 
mass of European correspondence, which now passes by other ways. Every passenger like- 
wise, who has regard to his comfort or safety, would prefer the shortest passage of the ocean. 
The ’direct sailing- distance saved by starting from_ Valentia would be above 300 miles 
compared to Falmouth, and above 400 compared to Liverpool ; that is 600 and 800 upon the 
voyages. But when the delays within the Channel from winds, and especially from currents, 
be considered, the average distance would be more than doubled, and the wear and tear of 
600 or 800 miles per voyage would form a serious amount in the expense of a packet. 
The remedy proposed is, that the North American packet should sail from Valentia. The 
internal effect on correspondence would be, that letters from every commercial town in the 
kino-dom could travel by mails directly in the line of their destination, with the greatest 
possible expedition ; and thus the advantages of commercial communication be fairly and 
impartially aistribuled over all points, according to their relative situations. A letter from 
Glasgow would move by Belfast and Dublin to valentia, ou the shortest geographical route 
to North America ; so a letter from Bristol by Cork to Valentia, a letter from London either 
by Bristol or Holyhead. On the return of correspondence, by the establishment of a post- 
o^Hce at Valentia, letters of commerce might he speeded directly to their respective desti- 
nations, to the great convenience of commerce, and improvement of the revenue. At the 
station proposed, no harbour expenses would be to be incurred; a packet could always 
lie afloat, and be at sea at once. The total outlay would be in an office for a postmaster. 
It is respectfully .submitted, therefore, that by the transfer of a North American packet 
from Falmouth to Valentia, great practical benefit would be derived in point of commerce, 
of revenue, and of political intercourse with our colonies. 

The particular harbour is pointed out on the grounds of its being the most westerly, the 
most accessible, and the safest. 

3dly. If the advantages previously pointed out be admitted, they would justify, on the part 
of the Goverinnont.a very considerable expense. It is however demonstrable that they would 
not be productive of expense. The very difference of wear and tear, of time, and of casualty, 
between Valentia and any English harbour, would constitute a very large item of saving. 
In point of danger, the difference is so great, that a commercial vessel sailing from Valentia 
would hardly think of insuring, except mr what it might incur at the other side of the ocean. 
The proposition moreover is to convert an unproductive into a productive packet; unpro- 
ductive either in letters or passengers, into one productive in both ; and leading by the 
change to a great increase of the internal Post-office revenue. It is confidently asserted that 
a majority of the passengers of the better class between America and Europe would in such 
case avail themselves of the King’s packet. Twenty guineas passage from Valentia to 
Halifax would pay better than 35 from Liverpool to New York. The journey from Liver- 
pool to Valentia would be under 5L, and from Halifax to New York much less ; so that an 
actual saving would be made to passengers. A mercantile man proceeding from Liverpool, 
and having taken freight from thence to New York, would generally have an advantage m 
preceding the arrival of his cargo, and thus even the interests of commerce would tempt 
passengers from the New York traders into the King’s packets. But the benefits of such 
superior rapidity would tell upon the colonial postage, and insure a revenue on the Canadian 
and New Brunswick correspondence, by the lines of road now constructing in those pro- 
vinces between Halifax and their respective capitals, rendering the whole independent 01 the 
United States. It is evident therefore, in a Post-office point of view, not only a saving would 
be effected, but new sources of profit created. . 

The Duke of Wellington will naturally take into his view other important sources 01 
economy, to which the measure proposed may be made instrumental. It would be important 
to ascertain what may be the ordinary expense of reliefs and detachments going toand irom 
our North American colonies ? What the average tirtiein which they are conveyed ? What 
the sickness and losses consequent thereon ? What the average time lost at places of em- 
barkation in England before vessels can sail for such purposes ? , 

No one can so well as his Grace appreciate the benefits of an improved systent for the 
periodical transport of soldiers between this kingdom and its colonies. By the proposa , 
troops, in divisions or detachments, would pass in the shortest practicable time. R 
safely calculated that in the average, troops could be delivered, if expedient, from ° 
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Halifax by sailing vessels in 20 days, and conveyed home iu 14. In time of war, the pro- Right Hon. 
posed packet line would be wholly out of the range pf enemies’ cruizers ; and even if casually Maurice rirzgm.ld. 

met in the ocean, the packet would derive advantage from liaving troops on board, which 

would probably be the casein general, from the frequent passage of detachments. Ills, soJulyrSag. 
further, suitable to the routine of service that troops should embark from Ireland ; and advan- 
tages would be derived to military arrangements by vessels sailing at stated periods. Some 
further considerations respecting this part of the question are respectfully submitted to the 
Duke of Wellington in a separate statement. 

All reference to the comparative merits of steam packets and sailing packets, for inter- 
course with Halifax, is omitted in the preceding argument, because that question depends 
upon other considerations. If, however, steam should be preferred, ns the principal difficulty 
consists in the conveyance of fuel, no doubt can exist that the passage should be abridged 
as much as possible ; and that the danger of currents, which embarrass steamers in the 
lower parts of the Channel navigation, should be altogether avoided. If the Government . 
should once give a right direction to the colonial intercourse, by selecting a proper packet 
station, and should then prefer to contract for steam vessels, no doubt private enterprize 
would be found ready to undertake it. It is however probable, that on full consideration of 
the case in all its bearings, the Government will deem it its interest to effect a colonial steam 
connexion by Government establishment. 

The question whether a foreign post-office should be in London, or in each case at the 
most convenient port of departure, is an important one, and will probably ere long bo fully 
considered with great advantage to the revenue. But the more limited question, wTiether an 
American post-office should be in London or at the most convenient port of departure, will 
not admit of doubt. It may be thus illustrated : 

* A letter destined for the United States or our North American colonies, in order in the 
one case to reach Valentia direct, in the other to reach the same parallel of longitude, via 
London and Falmouth, merely stating the specific comparative distances in each case ; viz. 



Miles. 

From Liverpool to London ------- 206 

From London to Falmouth ------- 269 

Falmouth to parallel of Valentia - ----- 300 

775 

Liverpool to Valentia direct ------ 345 

Diflereiice - - - - 430 

From Glasgow to London - - - - - 4^5 

London to Falmouth ------- - 269 

Falmouth to paralleL of Valentia - ----- 300 

974 

Glasgow to Valentia direct 441 

Difference - - - - 6S3 

Bristol to London - -- -- -- - 120 

London to Falmouth ------- 7 269 

Falmouth to parallel of Valentia - ----- 300 



Bristol to Valentia direct 



- - 352 

Difference - - - - 337 



These differences would be doubledin the correspondence; and the difference o ime, 
comparing sailing with mail-coaches, would be in a much greater ratio ; hence a oreign 
post-office in London never can obtain American letters, tliey will always go by mere an 
ships in preference. The measure of the direct lines to an American post-office propel y 
placed, would be a measure of the increase of the Post-office revenue : e. g. every le er rom 
Liverpool would pay 207 miles of internal postage. 

^ „ TABLE 
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TABLE of Distance in Britisli Miles. 
1st, From London to Valcntia : 



By Bristol : 
London to Bristol 
Bristol to Cork 
Cork to Valentia 



120 

2G2 

90 



By Holyhead (mail route) : 



Valentia to Limerick 


- 90 


Limerick to Dublin 


- 117 


Dublin to Howth - 


9 


Howth to Molyhead 


- 61 


Holyhead to London 


- 260 


Through Killarney 


537 

- 13 



Bristol to Valentia : 



Bristol to Cork 
Cork to Valentia - 


- 262 

- 90 


Liverpool to Dublin - 
1 Dublin to Valentia - 


- - 138 

- - 207 




352 




345 


By Milford (mail route): 
Bristol to Milford - 
Milford to Dunmore 
Dunmore to Waterford - 
Waterford to Valentia 


- 151 

- -86 
JO 

- 140 


Glasgow to Valentia : 
Glasgow to Belfast - 
Belfast to Dublin 
Dublin to Valentia - 


- 132 

• 102 

- 207 




387 




441 



By Milford (mail route) : 
London to Milford - 
Milford to Dunmoro 
Dunmore to Waterford 
Waterford to Vulentia 



1 40 

496 



By Liverpool (mail route) ; 
London to Liverpool - - . 

Liverpool to Dublin Quay 120 nautical 
miles - - . . 

Dublin to Valentia - - - . 



Liverpool to Valentia : 



Distances from Falmouth.; 



Fnlmoiith to London, direct 


- 269: by the courac of foreign mails 


- 289 


— Bristol - - 


- 156 - - - ditto 


- 389 


— Liverpool - - 


- 325 - - - ditto 


- 477 


— Glasgow - - 


- 525 “ - “ ditto 


- 677 



1st. From London to Halifax: 

Halifax to Lizard Point, 2,394 sea miles - - - 2,755 British miles. 

Lizard to Falmouth - 20 * 

Falmouth to London - _ . _ . 



Total from Halifax to London 



269 — 

3.044 — 



2dly. Distance from London to Halifax by Valentin : 

2,165 sea miles, or 2,491 British miles. 

Bray Head to the Ferry - _ -j 



Valentia by Cork to London 




2,970 



Halifax to London 74 miles shorter by Valentia. 



3(ll3'. Valentia 
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3dly. Valentia to Halifax by Milford: 



Valentia to Halifax - - 

Ditto by Milford to London . - - - 


- 2,498 British miles. 
496 — 


Halifax by Lizard to London - - - - 


2,994 — 

- 3.C44 — 


Shorter by Milford - - 


50 — 



Higlit Hon. 
Alaurke t'iizgeruld. 

30 July 1S29. 



Tlip.p nautical distances being calculated upon the Tlhumb-lines, are not he shortest 
n ch raarbe sailed. Where there is so great a difference of longrtude a considerable saving 
herade by keeping nearer to the Great Circle passing through the given places, which 
St cou“ e the shorLt possible. The Great Circle passing through Halifax a^nd Valentia 
Fataouth runs considerably Inland, both in Nova Scotia and Newfoundland and of 
re cannrt be sailed upon. This shows, what would not he suspected from lookmg at 
'Cator's £t, ?Cca^pe Race ought to be the first place made for by any vessel bound 

'Trom be made to Halifax, and so on to New 

^ We may*^'now1nV“ire' 

thence by the Great Circle to Valentia or the Lizard. 



Halifax to Cape Race, 457 sea miles, or - - 

On Great Circle, from the Lizard to Cape Race, 1,885 sea 
miles, or - ^ 



526 British. 



2.695 — 

By the Rhumb - 2,755 

On the Great Circle - - - 6o less than the Rhumb, 



Distances on the Great Girclo from Bray Fiend, Valentia, to 

Captf-Race 1,67a i sea . - - - - 

Halifax - 



Valentin to Halifax, on the Rhumb-lines 
Ditto - - ditto - by Great Circle - 



•2,460 — 

- 2,498 — 

- 2,450 — 



Saving on Great Circle - - - 48 



To find Starting Course at Lizard on Great Circle : 



Cob. 47 
Cot. 46 — 40 
Tan. 32 — 20 
40 — 2 

7 42 

32 20 

Tan. 47 
Co. 77 



X 


826723 


X 


. 974719 


X 


801442 


Lin. 


127060 


Lin. 


728227 




043300 


— 13 h 


644767 



Or W bv N i N which is nearly two points to the northward of the Eliuinb. This course 
XadUwn 60’nfcof Valeni i.an’d the Great Circle, at its most northerly porn., will 
he in lat, 51“ 7'-, viz. at about 600 miles west of the Lizard. . ^ ^ 

In like manlier the Great Circle course in 
found about W. J N., and will not attain a much higher latitude i so ‘ f" ^ 
ueartheobject, ifwe sail ro- longitude to the westward ™ 

which will be found to give a distance of 1,685 miles, or only IZ miles less than by 

^'The whole distance then in British miles Halifax, is 0,465 instead ^ 
found. These observations are made, not to show that there is a j p „ ' - Palmouth • 

Valentia in taking the Great Circle courses. for this ,s »«11 "“'®. Xr lamude^ 
but mainly to point out the great advantage in either case o p g j naturally 

instead of; standing to the southwai-d, as is the ordinary practice, and as would naturally 
appear to be the best, from Mercator's Chart. jj, 

592. E 3 
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Right Hon. _ I” ^sct, a Falmouth packet, if she adopts the shortest course, will be so near tfiA a 
Maurice Fitzgerald. Ireland, that it would be little more than 20 miles round to call at Valentia cm tK 
will appear from the following calculation : 



30 July 1829. 



Lizard to Port Levan 
Port Levan to Dursey - 
Dursey to Valentia 

Valentia to Halifax 

Lizard to Halifax 



% the Great Circle - 
Valentia to Halifax 



19 sea miles 
200 — 



Sea miles ... 239 or 273 British. 

- 2,498 — 

2,771 — 

- 2,755 _ 



A round of only 



273 to Valentia. 
- 2,450 



Lizard direct to Halifax - - . _ 2^695 

A round of - - - 28 miles by the Great Circle. 

Whatever may be prudent with sailing vessels, there is no reason why a steamer should 
not adopt the most direct course possible, whicli is that on the Great Circle: and to 
such a vessel the fogs and currents near Newfoundland would be comparatively no ereat 
obstacle. At Newfoundland a steamer might lay in a supply of coals for 550 miles farther 
voyage; and as it may be frequently of importance to the colony for the packet to call 
foundl^d"^^^ inquire how far out of the way to Halifax, by calling at St. John’s, New- 

To St. John’s - - - 1,652 sea miles. 

To Cape Race - - (10 



Direct 
Around of 



1,712 

- 1,694 



18 sea miles, or 21 British. 



milPfvnm n! A s™* “/"Eruption, we may call at Femoez, which i, only 20 

k awT. f , K’ “ “'■* “‘■*6 way; or at Tres-paasea, which 

tL dtact oo“rse! “ore tlmn three leagues off 

‘°v *° North America : this may ha 
equally as well done from. Valentia, and with a saving of navigation. ^ 



Lizard - - 
Fayal - - 



49 57 44 m. p. 
38 32 30 m. p. 



3.470 long. 
2,509 — 



11 35 14 



982723 

149527 



5 11 55 
28 43 0 



166804 

249550 

835691 



085241-1,217 X 17—1,234 to Falmouth. 



Valentia 
Fayal - 



Valentia to Fayal, in Azores : 
" - - 5 » 55 3-657 

- - - 38 32 3,509 



13 23 1,148 

o 803 

1,148—059942 
1,098 — 040602 



980660 

141080 

904716 



*^45796=133 sea miles less navigation than to Falmouth, or 142 

British 
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■i«= hilt 227 miles more of post-route to London or Bristol, including 86 for Mil- Right Hon. 
Britisli mil » Liverpool the quantity of navigation, adding the passage from Dublin, will Maurice Fitzgerald. 

ford • . , ' ,g be I'ao miles leas of post-route ; and to Glasgow a saving 

orpoit-route ; and upon the whole. ..6, 



30 July 1829 



Fayal to Flalifax - - - 
Valentia to Fayal - - - 


1,607 

1,111 


Falmouth - - - 
Halifax - - - • 


• 1,607 

■ 1,234 




2,718 




2,841 


Direct course - - 


- 2,155 


_ - - - 


2,394 


Round - - - 


- 653 


. - - - 


447 



The round is three days of a steamer. 
Distances in British miles : 

Falmouth to Halifax (ordinary course) - - - - 

Valentia to ditto by Capo Race 

Less navigation by 

London to Falmouth ----- 269 

Falmouth to Halifax ----- 2,775 

3.044 



- 2.776 

- 2,470 

- - - 305 miles 



Loudon to Valentia : 



By Liverpool. 

553 

2,470 



ships. . 

It is upon the whole clear, that the sea passage from Valentia 300 es 

shiter than from Falmouth, and above 4Q0 miles shorter than from L.verp . 



By Cork. j 


By Milford. j 


1 'By Holyhead. 


472 1 


496 


537 


Halifax - 2,470 ! 


2.470 


2,470 


2,942 


2,966 


3,007 


Saving - 102 


78 


34 



By Valentia. 

To Bristol - - 2,822 

Liverpool - 2,815 

Glasgow - 2,911 



Halifax to the Northern Ports : 
By Falmouth. 



3,100 

3.300 



By London. 

3.164 

3.5152 

3462 



So that the Amevicau lettera fam thoee porta “ Sa lougrvoyage°thL*C; 

miles ; the passengers from lOO to 400 miles, and to have 300 miles longer y s j 

embarking at Valentia. 



E 4 
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20 May 1830. 



Captain 

Francis Beavfort. 



30 May 1830. 



Captain Francis Beaufort, called in ; and Examined. 
YOU are hydrograplier to the Admiralty ? — I am. 

How long have you been in that situation r— A year. 



Win you describe the general nature of the duties of hydrogranher ■ 

the charts for His Majesty’s service. »g'‘‘l>»ei — Eieparmg 

You were previously in the naval service ? — All my life. 

In what parts of the world have you been ?— There is scarcely any part of th, 
world that I have not been m. ^ ^ ^ 

Have you had any experience in the navigation of steam vessels ?— None mo™ 
than occasionally having been passenger in them. ’ 

Have you era- directed your attention particularly to the comparative facilities 
of naviption offered by the principal ports of the United KingLn as points of 

Subject lately"' ‘ to that 

the advantages with respect to emharication for the west anti 
south of Europie and America generally, by choosing a harbour on the west of 

*0 Medr of ve.ssels boiiiitl to 

the Mediterranean, or to the West Indie.s, on the supposition of ah adverse wind 
of enough out of the Channel to he able to adopt either tacit without fear 

vL™ t “ lolows hard, no ship can work to windward without sufficient 

ideT ^ to take advantage of the ehanges of winds and 

rnim l P 5 - S suffieieiit wcsting to fetch 

bothlhm'’'^ Finisterre. Now, by sailing from a port on the west coast of Ireland 
stre c “'’;‘ha south-west gale a vessel would at once 

the I iva.S ,nu /l“Ii f days between Usliant and 

whili , vi’. ’ p’f """? Cepe Fini.sterre, 

.To th Llr would be emhiyed and obliged to stand to the 

' ; ■‘“i‘'“f.“" ';®'’g- 0 "e disadvantage of Falmouth, as a port ofeni- 

TouthTT" i " T “ wi"d Wows with violence from the 

ZuiT I 1 I “''r?-' 1’^“" “ P^kets per 

siUe T,. T. r ^ " ‘ ^ P“''0‘ s''0“W. if pos- 

sible, have two ways of exit, like Spithcad, for instance. 

w!,fd?w‘,7“ T7 ‘’^“"'Stances respecting tl.e coasts and currents, and the prevalent 
of TIT "" t-l'aonel, which n.crense in a still greater degree the advantages 
Ireland ® f comparing the coasts of the two countries, 

DoS Tan weatl ! o '’csscl oncc out of any of her western 

answer Wit ' ^ ^ one tack or the other, as stated in my former 

neTinds 1?.'“'’."" ‘i'c currents, the advantages are not of great foment. 
It annears tlTTiT*’ ‘“cofeature of considerable importance in the comparison. 
r86 davs of ' 1 ^ -^ 7 o^fage of the last lo years there were in each year 

TLdfo^'ife 1 7 days of easterly, and that the general mean 

T n f 'i” al>o“f onTsixth of each yea“r. Just then 

bTu • 1,7 "f Prevalent wind, is the advantage of “ preferring a western har- 
eoast I 1! f above.neiltioned, from the conformation of the 

MeTn,.T„TT IB ''''‘.‘'P o ‘aWdar statement of the above facts, extracted from tile 
form a ainfi! ** of the Royal Society in London, and I endeavoured to 

SuTdavs nTd from the Post-office Packets Lists, but as the 

be obtained other days were omitted in them, no satisfactory results could 

Winds fir each of the last Ten Years, compiled 
from the Meteorologmal Register of the RopolSocktu ,f London was handed 
m, a Copy of zohtch is as follotos .■ ] 
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YEAR. 


N. 


N.E. 




S.E. 


s. 


s.w. 


w. 


N.W. 


Calm. 


Total 

of 

Easterly. 


Total 

of 

Westerly. 


— 
























1820 


hi 


21 


54 


27 


39 


47 


87 


33 


1 


102 


168 


1821 


38 


15 


56 


20 


41 


49 


112 


35 


1 


9> . 


196 


1822 


42 


24 


59 


18 


39 


46 


111 


24 


2 


101 


181 


1823 


43 


30 


60 


19 


31 


46 


106 


37 


3 


99 


189 


1824 


50 


19 


53 


9 


38 


30 


127 


38 


2 


81 


195 


1825 


47 


26 


49 


22 


29 


33 


120 


35 


4 


97 


i88 


1826 


27 


49 


35 


45 


21 


106 


26 


55 


I 


129 


187 


1827 


40 


64 


12 


49 


20 


125 


'9 


45 


1 


115 


189 


1828 


36 


29 


28 


47 


.31 


132 


20 


40 


3 


104 


192 


1829 


42 


59 


32 


39 


21 


74 


43 


54 


i 


130 


171 


Mean of 
the 

10 Years J 


42 


33 


43 


29 


3^ 


S9 


77 


39 


2 


lOl 


i86 



Caprain 

Francis Beaufort. 
20 May 1830. 



Or, supposing a feather to have been abandoned to the wind at the beginning of 
each of these years, then the mean direction in which it would have moved by the 
end of the year is stated in a Table, which I have also drawn up ; and assuming 
the strength of tlie wind to have been equal throughout, the number of days which 
the feather would have advanced, is also given. 



[The Table xvas handed in, a Copy ofxvhkh is as follows :] 



Year. j 


Direction. 


Days. 


1820 


s. 86° E. 


56 


1821 


N. 89 E. 


92 


1822 


N. 84 E. 


72 


1823 


S. 81 E. 


8i 


1824 


S. 74 E. 


91 



Year. 


Direction. 


Days. 


1825 


S. 75’ IS. 


86 


1826 


N. 58 E. 


47 . 


1827 


N. 58 E. 


54 


1828 


N. 39 E. 


95 


1829 


N. 57 E. 


38 



General mean for the 1 o years, N. 83" E. 66 days per annum ; in other words, 
the mean prevalent wind for the last 10 years was S. 83“ W. ffg of the year. 

Are you aware of the grounds on which Falmouth contended against the project 
of the Admiralty, to change the packet station to Plymouth?--! am 
they were probably of the same nature as those I have stated ; for, althougn 
Falmouth is only 12 leagues to the westward of Plymouth, even that distance 

gives it an obvious superiority as a point of departure. 

Are you in possession of any facts on which to estimate the ditference genera y 
in sailing to the southward and westward from a more westerly harbour, comparea 
to one within the Channel?— I have had a sheet of tracks, projected on a small 
scale from the log-books of 30 packets, which had to contend with toul winds 
in crossing the Bay : and supposing that other vessels had sailed from a port on 
the south-west coast of Ireland at the same time, and affected by the smne weather, 
their comparative progress is shown by a similar series of tracks in le m . e 
averAge result of these tracks gives about 4 1 days in favour of the ns pac e 
But the celerity of the mail is not the only point of contrast ; the saving of four or 
five days in the wear and tear of the vessels, and in the health and comfoit ol the 
passengers, are considerations of much weight. . • i, p 

Are you aware of cases of great mischief to the public service in the course ot 
the last war, derived from embarkations within the Channel, compared to w la 
would have been the effect from the west coast of Ireland? This question ea s 
to a subject of the highest importance, and I am sorry my time has- been 
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Captain occupied to search for tlie proofs ivliicli tlic records of tlio last war woolrl i 
datitly furmsh of the disadvantages of embarking military snmilies from „ . 

— - — the Channel. The detention, however, of Rear-Admiral Christian is orovr'v iT 

so May 1830. kpcyn . l,j, sailed from Portsmouth with an expedition for the Wc.st Indies ^ 

1 6th of November 1779, and after having been repeatedly blown back he’didj'! 
ultimately clear the Channel till the end of the following March. Every sea, mil 
recollect mnuraerable instances of such detentions, and every soldier will reclnl 
the^ havoc produced in the health and discipline of the troops when lorm 
up m transports. It would well ilhastrutc this question if returns conhPb! P , 
from the War Office of the time elapsed from' tho e.nbarkatiol of I s 1 1 
reinforcements at Portsmouth and Plymouth during the Penin.snh, Ivar to Iw 
arrival in Spam or 1 ortugal, and accompanied by a statement of the winds from 

which a companson eoulii be easily made of the period that would have’ hem 
sufficient if embarked at a western Irish port. Should we he again eng.ige,I il 
active hostilities in those countries, or in the MediteiTaneaii, the benefits LI 
such an arrangement would be inciilciihilile. Eve,, the regular reliefs wiiich 11 
during peace would feel its advantages. Reeruits would gradually move 1,1 
England and IielantL their health and ihsciphne would improve by oscapimr the 
lar„e sea-ports, and their embarkation might iiniiiodiiitoly follow tlieir arriv,3 on 
the coast. I his may be put also m another point of view: a large force would 
thus be kept m Ireland, gradually moving on the point of embarkation, readilv 
detachable in any direction, and eflectually occupying that country, without bavin! 
the appearance of being a garrison. ■' 

Have you any data on which to calculate the difference of sailing in unfavourable 
winds between the parallels of Falmouth and the west coast of Ireland ?— The state- 
ment in answer to the first and second questions, and the two sheets of tracks seem 
to furnish complete data for that decision. ’ 

Can you furnish us with the professional opinion of the Navy, relative to the 
currents m the ciuranoe of the Channel, ileseribed by Major Ite.nmll 1 _A cl r n 
sometimes setting to the north-west across tlie mouth of the cllmnel, Ifle, hari 
westcily gales, has, I believe, been generally luhiiittcil to exist. 

Are you particularly aware of his opinions on this siiliject -I have often con- 
Thriutline ‘ ‘ gt’ograplmr on the subject of this current, 

winds in tW ill It ^ long-c....ti„„e,l westerly 

fust h i’ll™, liw f “■■'■“"t.'vhid, strikes off to tho north-west from Ushaut 

of mIx eo fblm the w’ I i "P the water in tlie Gulf 

adiacit shoie ‘I 0 "■eildmown Gulf Stream, which takes the direction of the 
mdir MaiL III f p" L'"'' ''‘•™ “'aced much beyond 2.000 

would besides greater ^rapidity aiid certainty of passage, there 

packets sailinn- fi-nm against an enemy’s cruizers in the 

i'l tiie Channel? 

period of her evnn<;ii.-P ^ packet must proportionally diminish the 

is removed from o ^ enemy s ernizers, and tlie further the packet station 
into its neio-Iil)nm-]i«n^^*^T^ poi'ts, the less is the chance of his eriiizer’s venturing 
ta«-eous to makp nt r, ' f bomeward-bound packet would find it very advan- 

a ^no ve ; Ztt ! istanepT Channel 

Privateer/ffpp; p 1 C>‘-nng the last war, French ernizers and 

pnvateej s ti equently lay in wait at night off the Lizard. 

There alvvavs'^-nlfp. genei-ally from some point of the east or west? — 

ffenei-d dirpcHnn ^ e tendency in the wind to accommodate itself to the 
fZo t rep "T’ tbe Thames draw the wind 

west in the nffinf ■ m' ‘’tiaches. and thus when the wind is due 
L GeofgdLci'l^Ll" "" Channel, and S. W. in 

wen aLlheffLloL,,;” grest benefit in the return piickets, as 

ing win anniv ti't-l T’ ‘^^wsing a more westerly harbour? — The same reason- 
taLe to riinLm,14"l P^ckf s as to those outward bound. Their dis- 

would have onen » ® When struggling against opposite winds, they 

effects of the would avoid the Bay in-draft, and all injurious 

■west current, and on one tack or other they could fetch under 

the 
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tbe west coast of Ireland, and thus make it a weather shore, which in no case can 
be done with the coast of England during easterly gales. A collection of home- 
ward-bound tracks similar to that already presented, will show the advantage of 
a western Imrbour ; the average difference being upwards of live days in its favour. 

What is the longitude of Falmouth f— Five degrees west. 

What is the longitude of the west of Ireland? — Ten degrees west. 

What would be the general effect of sailing from the latter compared to the 
former under the prevalent winds of the Channel, in communication with the 
western harbours of Europe and the Mediterranean? — I conceive I have already 
answered that in the answer which I gave to the fourth question. 

Can you calculate what would be the average difference in sailing to and from 
our North American colonies, between Falmouth and the coast of Ireland ? — From 
whatever “ average difference of sailing” between Falmouth and a western port of 
Ireland may be ascribed to the considerations already stated, must be subtracted 
the difference arising from the positive distance of 200 miles between the above 
places, and which may be taken at between one and two days. 

What you have stated refers principally to sailing vessels ? — Yes. 

In what degree would that opinion be altered or affected by the vessels used 
beino steamers r — It would not be altered in any very great degree, for though 
a steamer succeeds in getting to windward against the wind, yet it has a most 
powerful effect in cheeking her velocity when against her, and therefore my reason- 
ing would still apply, though in a less proportion. 

Are you acquainted with the harbour of Valentia ? — I have been there, but 
I cannot say that 1 am intimately acquainted with the southern inlet. I under- 
stand a survey is preparing of it now. r> • • 1 

That is the most western port, or one of the most western ports of the British 
islands, is it not r — It is the most western port of Europe. 

And also of the Briti.sh islands, is it not? — The most western port. 

Does not this locally offer peculiar advantages for communication over sea with 
other parts of the world ? — Upon the principle 1 have stated, 1 think it does, parti- 
cularly so. • n • 

If Valentia would be a very advantageous harbour as a packet station, would it 
not be equally so in time of war for ships resorting to it? — Most undoubtedly. 

Does not Valentia enjoy the advantage which yoft attributed to Spithead, of 
being able to have a twofold exit? — Certainly, in some degree. 

Is there any difficulty to be apprehended to vessels leaving the port, on account 
of the expanse of ocean or rather the weight of water to which they are immedi- 
ately opposed towards the west ? — I should say certainly not. 

Are you acquainted with the navigation of the Bristol Channel? — More from 
charts than practically. . , . 

Are you aware of the comparative advantages between Bristol and Milford ? 

I should say five to one in fiivour of Milford. r t 1 ;i 

As a point of departure or of commuuication with the southern coast of Ireland, 
which should you prefer, Milford or Bristol — Milford, certainly. 

Are you speaking now with regard to steam-vessels? Yes. 

Will you state your reasons for that?-— The strength of the tides, and the num- 
ber of shoals in the higher parts of the Bristol Channel, would be a constant source 
of detention. In boats starting from Bristol and starting from Milford Haven, 
the advantage would be very considerable in favour of the latter. 

Allowing the distance to be the same ? — I allude to the facility of ingress and 
egress of the two ports, and independently of their relative distance to Duiimore 
Harbour, which is about seven to three. , 

What is your opinion as to the practicability of crossing the ocean between tne 
west of Ireland and America, by steam r— I have no hesitation m saying that it is 
not only practicable and feasible, but I am quite sure it will be generally intro- 
duced some day or other. We find that steam rather increases the 
the power of the vessels to resist rough weather in the Channel and North aea, 
and I do not know why it should not answer the same purpose m the Atlantic. 

F. Beaufort. 



C^ptam 

Francis Beai^ort. 



so May 1830. 
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Colonel Drttry, 
t June 1839. 



Tuesday, 2 June iS2g. 



Colonel Drury called in ; and Examined. 

I BEXiivE you hold the office of postmaster-general in New Brunswick W 
have no postmaster-general ; it is the principal office in the province. 

How long have you held that office ? — About four years 

™ P0.t™asler-ge„e.al al 

Then the post-offices in the other settlements are under the postmaster-eeneral 
at Quebec ?-Ia our province, we are under the postmaster-general at Oiiew/Li 

Scrtia^™' ^ ^ ^ ‘‘ under 

Now will you describe the duties you performed in that office '—With rerard 
to the number of mails made up at the office ? 

Yes, and with regard to the route of the mails you received, whether inland or 
country, and the manner in wliicli the letters were distributed m 
the different points, and the manner in which they were also collected and sent to 
tffis counti-y ?-In the first instance, we make up at my office for the different iiLl 
dV'’ somewhere about 26 or 27 mails in the leek 

iils for1rdita:;ffic^ ™ “P 

How many offices are there ? — In New Brunswick ? 
theleaboTts,'’”™’'"'' ^ “““y* somewhere 

You have occasion to make a bag for all those offices ?-Yes, and for all the 
Pnlf d’h^T for Quebec, and Montreal. We receive one mail fioin 

^ -Wblf W 1 "’'''f‘“’ “ooe in the month. 

What le ters does she bring to tliat settlement ?— For New Brunswick, for Nova 

way ofSLrilto'n * >=y 

f°r those different settlements are landed there ?— They are all 
landed at Halifax and distributed from thence. ^ 

Ihen you receive them from Halifax?— I do 

Brim“w 7 ck.’'“"™ Brunswick ?-I receive them only for New 

offiX howlZnT*® ■' “P ’'"S'' “»om lo these different 

Halifai we have tto ^oltratlkXTffeX? / ‘IJTes'llrhy S 

ofFnLy tTTnXl^^^d Digby™ S"? 

in fc^oTrsf o7ritk‘rVTi of*"" -fo you dispatch 

And how often do you receive them from thence ?— By return twice a week 

but whXtlm lSllb~’'''i‘™ “f® “s’*'’ “'"ygo 0“ horseback with bags; 

gons to “ally thefn. ’’""''y- ™ "“‘god ‘o taka wag- 

wheell"* wit£ul*nirino-°^ waggon? A little light four-wheel waggon, with low 
heels, without springs, made on purpose for the rough roads of the country, 

Ju KuS r„hirg:[?o®rnkl!i^^ 

bv WeltmorlamDind^P leceive F— The land route between St. John*s and Halifax, 
stlnds llrPnliS. po^doBaud. to St. John’s and Fredericton, I should suppose 
stanus the Post-office m somewhere about Soo/. a year. I nav verv near one-hnif 

St. John’llld Hah£,°^' ^ *'■ ‘'‘‘"f “ad botween 

Then you contract with persona to do that?~Yes, contract ; we give it to the 

lowest 
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lowest offer who can give good security; generally si)eakiiig, somewhere about 
c j a mile they contract for. 

^ *Do you mean the double mile or the English mile ? — The English mile. 

Do you make the contracts? — I make the contracts? Yes. 

As the postmaster, is it your duty ? — The Postmaster-general gave me authority 
to make contracts as I thought advisable. 

Do YOU find any difficulty in making the contracts ? — Not the least. 

You have always found persons come forward to offer ? — I have always found 
persons, and a number of offers. 

Have you generally found that the terms of those contracts have been well com- 
plied with ? — Generally ; I do not think I have, since I have been in office, ever 
had occasion to find fault with a courier. 

When you say you pay 5 J a mile, do you mean by the mile there and back ? 
;No ; the same post comes back the same way. 

And does that include both ways? — No, only the one mile. 

Eleven pence a mile then both ways? — Yes. 

Do YOU mean 5 ^ d. for bringing the mail one day and taking it back the next ? 

I mean ^Id. for going and 5 ^ c?. for returning. St. Andrew’s is, I think, 

66 miles, and I pay the courier 136/. a year. So that it can easily be calculated to 
a fraction what it is. 

Now, take any given place, what is the rate at which you charge letters? — To 
St. Andrew’s, which is about 66 miles, we charge 7 d. The fact is, the rates of 
postage are not exactly correct, according to the rules of the Post-office in England, 
because the conveyance of letters is so very expensive, that the postage is sometimes 
more ; it depends a good deal on the route the courier has to go ; if he has several 
ferries to cross, which are very dangerous at certain seasons of the year, he of course 
requires greater wages than a man who has a plain road to go. 

And you charge the letters accordingly? — Yes ; there is no regular postage. 

So that a letter bears a different charge, though it goes the same distance, accord- 
ing to the circumstances of the road?— Just so; for instance, to St. Andrew’s it is 
a bad road, we charge 7 d. on each single letter. Well, to Halifax, which I believe is 
somewhere about 250 miles, we only charge gr/. Now that is not in proportion. 

Is there any place from your post-office to which a single letter pays more than 
7 d. ? — Yes, to Quebec ; it pays 1 5 . 6 d. 

But that is a much greater distance ? — Yes, 

But within the settlement? — No, I do not think there is. I think tliat is the 
highest, 

x‘\re there any pay less? — I think that is the highest rate; nor do I believe any 
pay less to Fredericton, which is rather a longer distance ; it pays the sum of 7 d. 

What are the regulations with respect to the postmasters in New Brunswick? — 
As to their mode of payment ? 

Yes ?— 1 am paid by so much per cent, on the money I collect at the office j 
20 per cent. 

How often do they make remittances to you ? — At the finish of every quarter, 
I make up my accounts and send them to the Postmaster-general ; and after paying 
the couriers, the balance I pay into the military chest, the commissary chest at 
St. John’s. 

But how do the other postmasters receive the money, and how do they remit it ; 

• how often ? — Every quarter the accounts are made up at each post-office. 

And there is no intermediate remittance? — There never has been since I have 
^ been at the office. 

And every quarter you settle the accounts? — Every quarter I settle the accounts, 
and pay the balance, if there is a balance, into the commissary chest. 

Do the other post-offices pay it to you? — The other post-offices in the province 
have nothing to pay; I am obliged to advance money to the other post-offices to 
pay to the couriers, so that they have very little balance remaining. Fredericton 
has sometimes a trifling balance. 

You say you are obliged to make advances to sub-offices ? — Yes. 

Are the accounts between the sub-offices and you settled quarterly ? Not witli 
me, with the Postmaster-general ; each send in their account to the Postmaster- 
general at Quebec. 

Then they do not send them to you? — No, they send them to Quebec; mine 
is a sub-office. When I make an advance to a subordinate office, 1 place in my 
quarterly account, so much sent to such an office, and they are obliged to account 
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for sucli a sum pair!, and I pay over the balance into the military chest • probal 1 
altogether from my office and Fredericton, 700 /. a year ; 1 75 /. a quarter ^ 

\Vith whom are your accounts settled ? — With the l^ostmaster-general at Quebec 
they were; but 1 understand, since the 1st of January in future, they are to b' 
settled with the Postmaster-general at Halifax 5 it has been chaii'red. 

What is the distance from Halifax to you? — ^The distance by land, to go round 
by Westmorland, is about 320 miles, 1 think ; no, not so much, somewhere about 
250 miles. 

And hy sea?— By sea it is not so much. It is about 100 miles from Anapolis 
to Halifax, and then across the bay is about 38 miles. ^ 

What distance are you from Quebec? — That I do not exactly know; I do not 
believe it has ever been precisely ascertained what the distance is; you may travel 
it in six days. 

You are not obliged to attend at Quebec or at Halifax, with a view to settlin? 
your accounts r — No. I also receive a mail from the United States. ® 

How are the inferior postmasters paid?— They are all paid by a per-centao-e. 

Is the per-centage the same in each instance? — The same? Yes. ” 

Has much variation from time to time taken place in your receipts ? — No I think 
they have been pretty much the same ; they have rather decreased the last year or 
two, if anything, a few pounds only, from the circumstance of tlie timber trade not 
being .so good as it was ; but very trifling indeed, scarcely wortli notice. 

How often do you receive mails from Quebec, twice a week ? — No, once in 
nine days. 

From Halifax ? — From Quebec. 

But how often from Halifax ? — Halifax twice a week. 

Is the mode of conveyance the same between Quebec and St. John’s as between 
Halifax and St. Johns? — Just the same; sometimes by horses and sometimes by 
waggons, according to_ the weight of the mail ; the fact is, they are obliged to get 
the mails in at a certain time, and we do not inquire how they get them along. 

What is the time that you allow for going to Quebec ?— I tliink it takes nine 
days. 

1 ou allow that, do you? — Yes, I believe that is about the time allowed ; nine 
days. 

What time do you allow’ to Halifax ?— Halifax we get by laud on the third day; 
the mail that we make up on the Wednesday gets to Halifax on the Saturday. 

Is it part of the contract to deliver the mails in a certain time? — Yes, unless 
they can bring forward proof that they were detained, which they are sometimes 
by a heavy fall of sriow perhaps. It is impossible for them to get on then. In 
the spring delays vvill happen ; .sometimes indeed it is impossible a man can get 
through. 

Can you name the places where tliere arc post-offices within the province of New 
Brunsvvick? Yes, I can. Tlierc is St. John’s, St. Andrew’s, St. Stephen’s, 
Fredericton, Gagetovvn, Kingstown, Sussex-vale, Dorchester, Miramichi. and 
Priclubocton. The Cumberland post-oflice is in Nova Scotia. 

\ ou know nothing of the settlement of the accounts of the inferior post-offices 
with the Postmaster-general at Quebec? — I only know they are obliged to settle 
every quarter. 

But whether there are any arrears or not, you do not know ? — I suspect there 
are no arrears at all. 

\ ou have a general authority to make advances when called for ? — Yes, from an 
inferior office, to pay a courier. 

Is there no limitation on the amount? — No limitation. 

When you make advances to the sub-offices, do you report them to the Post- 
master-general .''—Not till the quarter; he sees it in the accounts at the end of 
every quarter. Supposing 100/. was advanced to the postmaster at Fredericton, 
that he would, be obliged to account for. 

You receive mails from England and from the United -States, I think you said? 
— i-rom the United States 1 receive a mail. 

Fiom any other point No, except from New York. On the line.s, in fact; 
there is a post-office on the lines, from which letters are forwarded to me. It was for 
t le accommodation of the merchants, I believe, that I was ordered to collect those 
letters. I get no pcr-centage for that; no allowance for collecting the American 
postage ;• that I am obliged to collect and remit to the Postmaster-general in the 
united States. The United States postage is marked ou the letter; if there is 
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a letter sent to my office from Robinston, I am obliged to remit that to tlid United 
States, or at least I imve been in the habit of remitting tiie postage to the Post- 
master-Genera], and he sends it on to the United State.s. The letters coining tliat 
way have increased very much; and in tlio .same ratio the letters by the Itiiglisli 
packets have been decreasing ; for there is such a con.stant communication between 
Liverpool and New Tork, that all tlie mercantile people at St. John’s get their 
letters out in that way, for they find tiiey get them much quicker ; and the con- 
sequence is, the more letters there are that go that way, the fewer there are come 
by the English packet. 

How long has that been the practice ? — That has been the case since I have had 
the office. 

Is it increasing? — Very much ; it is increasing, I suppose, five or six times as 
much in the quarter as it was when I first took the office. 

What difterence does it make, in point of time, in tlic receiving them ?~We get 
all our information at St. John’s miicli quicker by New York. 

If a letter is sent from Liverpool liy any of tlie American ships to New York, 
how long are you receiving it ? — We get it in seven days by land from New York ; 
it may get out there perhaps in 23 or 24 days. 

Wliat do you reckon the average period for those letters which come by the 
English packet ; what do you consider the fair average r — I should say about 
30 days from England to St. John’s ; I should say somewhere about 30 days on an 
average. 

And that once a month? — Yes. I believe the mail is made up here the first 
Wednesday in every month to the American colonies, and we generally look for it 
from the 15th to the 20th of the following month, and we usually get it in that 
time. It is due at Halifax on the 10th (the packet is), and it generally gets to us 
about the 20th. In the winter seasons I have been tlirce months without any. 

I have got two English mails together, come at the same time. 

The advantage then of sending the letters by the American vessels is not in the 
time that they are actually in coming, but in the opportunities they have of sending 
tliem? — Yesj it is not to save the expense of postage, because the postage in the 
States is quite as inucli. 

Is the J^ostmaster in the United States in any way an 'officer of ours? — No. 

Do you remit money to the Postmaster-general of the United States ? — I do, to 
the Postmaster-general. 

What claim jiuve they on us ? — The postag'C of letters which come to my office 
from tlie United States belongs to them ; it does not belong to us. 

Then you are, to a certain extent, an officer of the United States.*' — So far as 
that goes. I believe I might have refused doing it; but the mercxintile community 
seemed to wish I sliould continue it, and I did. I get nothing for it, and it is 
a great deal more troublesome than any otlmr part’ of my office. 

Is there any remittance vice ven//, as between you ami the LLiited States ?— No, 
they will not receive our letters without they are paid ; our letters must be paid to 
the line when they are put in, otherwise tliey will not receive them. It a letter is 
put into my office for the United States, the British postage to St. Andrew’s must 
be paid, or it does not go ; or, if it doe.s, they will not receive it. 

What would be the objection to the same course reversed:' — Ido not see that 
there would be any. 

That probably was the system till it was altered for the convenience of the mer- 
chants ? — I suspect it was ; a person remitting a letter from New York to St. John s 
would pay the postage probably to the lines ; but with respect to letters coming 
out from England, there is nobody to pay the postage ; and if it is not paid there, 

, it is not sent on at all. 

The only remedy would be to have the postage paid in England in that case . 
Yes; but I do not know how far they could do that ; a man sending a letter out by 
a private ship could not pay the postage, unless he gave it to the captain to pay 
when he got there, which would be a very inconvenient mode. 

There is no postage on the letters you are speaking of ; letters sent from Liver- 
pool to New York, for instance? — I do not know; their rates of postage arc very 
high; those letters come very high ; they come to probably a shilling on a single 
letter more than if they came by a Britisli packet by Halifax ; their rates of postage 
in the States are very high. 

How often do you dispatch letters to England ? — -Once a month by the packet ; 
but we frequently make up mails by private ships coming home. 
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Colonel Dniiy. Do y( 5 u dispatch them direct, or send them to Halifax ? — Send them to Halifax 

And they are dispatched from thence ? — They are dispatched from there. 

s June 1829. How do you send them to Halifax? — By the mail, in the bag. Letters for 
England are obliged to be post-paid at my office to Halifax, or they cannot be for 
vvai’ded ; the postage must be paid on all letters for England, to Halifax. 

What is the reason for that? — It keeps the provincial postage distinct from the 
British. If a letter goes from St. John’s to Halifax, with 9 d provincial nostaffe 
that 9 d. must come home to England, to the person to whom the letter is addressed * 

What is the clieck on the amount of that paid postage ?— -The one olBce has 
a check on the other in the post-office. 

You receive the postage at St. John’s for the letters going to England by Hali- 
fax? — Yes. . 

And you account for that to the Postmaster-general? — Yes, to the Postmaster- 
general at Quebec, in the other accounts. 

How is it known that tliat postage is properly accounted for to the Postmaster- 
general ? — The letter-bill which passes through the post states there is so much un- 
paid ])ostagc and so nntch paid on such a day ; that is sent to the postmaster at 
Halifax ; the postmaster at Haliflix looks over it, and finds the statement correct 
and that is a check against my office for tlie niimbei' of paid letters. I look upon it 
as totally impossible that a postmaster (even supposing he were inclined to be 
a rogue,) could in any way cheat the office, from the number of checks that there 
are on his accounts. 

What are the times fixed for dispatching the mails? are there not times fixed 
such a day in each month ? — From Halifax ? 

Yes.^ — No, we suffer a very great inconvenience from that very circumstance; 
it is uncertain when a packet leaves Halifax ; they give notice only a day or two 
before that a packet will sail on such a day, and persons have not time to write by 
it ; you must write perhaps 1 0 days or a f^ortnight before, or else your letter does 
not go by the packet. 

Ihen the packets do not depart at any given period? — There is no given period; 
no certain time. ^ 

Wlio rci'ulates the time of the departure of tlic packets from Halifax ?— The 
postmaster generally, Mr, Hone. Her departure depends on the arrival of a mail 
ves.sel which goes to Boston. 

Is there not some nominal fixed time ? — I believe there is, somewhere about the 
1 6th or 1 7th of each month. There ought to be ; it is very uncertain. 

Have you any steam-boats employed in the communication between the different 
settlements? — We have a steasn-boat between St.John and Fredericton in the 
summer season, and also a steam-boat acro.ss to Anapolis, across the Bay of Fundy, 
botl) of which take the mails. 

^Do they belong to Government? — No, they are paid so much, for taking the 

What are they paid for taking the mails? — The proprietor of the steam-boat to 
Fredericton is paid by the Post-office ; he is paid very trifling indeed, I believe 18 
or 20 1 . a quarter ; and the other boat is paid by the province, not the Post-office. 

Are they brought under any regulations ? in consequence of carrying the mail, 
aie they obliged to depart at a certain time? — This boat I found was taking such 
a quantity of letters backwards and forwards, that I wrote to the Postmaster-general 
and recommended she sliould be hired as a mail-boat, and to bring the captain 
under certain rules, which would prevent his taking any letters but those in the mail, 
by which we got the postage, which made a very great difference in the revenue 
1 tt ^ because before the passengers going by the boat took all the 

Does tin's vessel carry merchandi2e ?— She does. 

Are they American or British vessels? — They are British vessels. 

Do you happen to know anything of the description of vessels in which the 
communication with England is carried on? — Yes, I have heard a good deal of 
the description of them lately ; I fancy they are not so good as they used to be 
formerly. 1 believe the vessels that the mails are now taken out in are generally 
old gun-brigs } and a very bad description of vessel it is. There was one lost this 
winter with tlie November mail ; indeed there were two lost. They are a very poor 
class of ves.sel, I think ; I have heard a great many complaints from people who have 
come home in them. 

Have you sailed in any one of those vessels ? — No ; I came in a timber ship. 

They 
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Tliey are under the' direction of tlie Admiralty, are tliey not? — Tes j they are 
officered by lieutenants of the Navy. 

Wliat description of vessel was the mail carried in before these? — They were 
Post-office vessels, and a much finer class of vessels I believe than those are now. 

But, however, you only know it as anybody else may know it? — Just so. I have 
heard since I came to London that we are very likely to have a steam navigation, 
between Valentia, in Ireland, and Halifax. 

Do you know anything of that communication? — I think it would be a very 
great benefit to the province. I saw a gentleman who is engaged in them the other 
day, and he told me that the boats are building. 1 believe there is no doubt it will 
(TO on next .spring ; not before next spring. 

What are tlie advantages that Valentia would Iiave over Falmouth, in that case? 
It is so much further on the way. 

Yes, but still the letters that go from Loudon must go the same distaiicer — Yes, 
the letters must, but it is a harbour that you could get out of much easier than you 
cun out of Falmouth. It is a finer and better harbour. I believe several advantages 
could be pointed out why it would be better than Falmoutli. 

Do you know any difficulties that belong to Falmouth that the stationing the 
vessels at Valentia would remove? — 1 do not know exactly the difficulties j I should 
say it is probable that a vessel sailing from Valentia would make her voyage, the 
chance is once in ten times, seven or eight days quicker than going from Falmouth; 
seven days at any rate ; that is, supposing there was no accident. I have no interest 
in it, not the least. 

Tlierc have been several steam-boats come from this country to Halifax, have 
there not? — No, 1 believe only one ; I fancy there was one steam vessel. 

Only one? — Only one, several years ago. 

You have not seen or heard anything of tl\e plan of those boats they now talk of 
from Valentia, have you ? — The intention is to toudi at Newfoundland. 

We wish to know your impression of the advantage to the communication to be 
derived from it. Is there anything peculiar in the construction of these new vessels ? 
I believe not ; they are to be very large vessels. 

You do not know whether they have great power or not?— I have not heard 
anything of their power. 

Suppose steam vessels of that description were employed from Valentia to Halifax, 
going in so much shorter time than it appears they go now, what effect do you 
think it would have upon the communication through tlie American ships? — 
I tliink, as far as passengers and letters go, it would knock up tliat trade alto- 
gether; I think so. They would of course have a line from Halifax to New 
York and Boston they would have steam vessels start there, and then again to 
Quebec and all round the coast ; of course they would ; and then I think it would 
completely knock up all those ship.s that trade between Liverpool and New York, 
because passengers of course would prefer going out in ten or a dozen days to taking 
the chance of being thirty. 

Thby would have to cross the Channel and cross Ireland ? —They would have to 
cross Ireland ; they would go to Cork ; It is a short journey from there to Valentia, 
through the Lakes, and a very pleasant one. 

Do you think they would prefer going across the Channel to stepping at once 
into a New York ship at Liverpool?— I should, certainly; fori recollect myself 
once getting ashore on that very coast, on that part of Ireland, on the coast ; I went 
ashore in a boat, and the vessel was three weeks afterwards going to Liverpool ; 
but it frequently happens that vessels are a fortnight from Liverpool getting out of 
the Irish Channel, lo days very often, and in that time in a steam-boat from 
Valentia they would be at Halifax. 

Do you compute i o days for the passage between V alentia and Halifax ? — I should 
say 14; I have got a book of Mr. M‘Oregor’s, including the whole of the calcu- 
lation ; there is a calculation in it of all the distances. . 1 •, 

Is it a published book in England ? — I do not know whether it is published yet ; 
he sent me a copy of it. 

Is it anything like that (Jianding a book to the Witness)} — Yes, these are the 
same. 

How long is a steam vessel going from St. John’s to New York ? About three 
days from St. John’s, somewhere about three days. 

The land postage i.s seven ? — Y'^es, we get letters on the seventh day. 

Are there any coals in Nova Scotia ?— Yes. 
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And good for the purpose? — And good for the purpose. We luivc coals in N 
Brunswick also, that would answer the purpose. At Cape Cause also I belie^^ 
there are coals. ® 

There are very good coals in America too ? — Yes, I believe ; but in the interior 

Do you know whether tliere are any coals in Newfoundland ? I do not th' L- 

tliere are ; I suspect they would have to make a dcp6t of coals there. By-the-bve 
there are coals in Newfoundland ; I have seen a sample of them. There are, I believe 
coals there, but they would not answer the purpose ; there are very good coals in’ 
deed in Nova Scotia. 

A re there great communications by way of passengers between tlie colonies and 
this country ? — Yes, very great ; there are a great number of people passine 
backward and forward ; they generally now go by way of New York ; they go in 
American vessels. ° 

Do you think there would be a sufficient number to pay the expense of steam 
vessels? — No doubt there would, because not only the passengers goiim- to the 
colonies, hut tlie passengers going to the States would go in that way. f think it 
would draw all the passengers from the sailing boats. They calculate upon going in 
1 4 days to Halifax by the steam vessels, and three days to New Y'ork ; so that they 
would be sure of getting to their journeys end in 17 days. ^ 

Is not 14 days rather under the calculation ?~No, I should think it might be 
done in 14 days. ® 

There has been no experience that authorizes any ojiinion on the subject? No 

except that wo know sailing vessels have come home in less than 14 days ; I believe 
once from Halifax to Palmoiith it was done in 1 1 days ; in some instances a fort- 
night, and packets frequently come home in 17 days. They generally come home 
faster than they go out. 

Do you send your letters from St. Joim’s to Halifax all the way by land ?— We 
.send them once a week all the way by land, and once a week we send tlicm across 
the Bay of Fundy. 

Is not that a much shorter way, across the Bay of Fundy ?— It is a shorter way 
but on the average we get the land-post quicker and more regular. ’ 

Arc tjiei'c any impediments to crossing the bay, or what is the reason of tlie dif- 
ference r It is only lately that we liavc had a steam vessel ; before wc had a sailin"" 
vessel ; and the other route was so much more certain, that I requested the post- 
master at Halifax alway.s to send our English mail by land. 

But has the introduction of the steam vessel made the passage more certain ? 

If she was a good vessel, it would ; but if she had not sufficient power, it would 
not. ‘■ 

1 here is nothing iu the passage itself to prevent regularity ?-^othing, if it were 
a good vessel. 

How soon would tliat bring the letters from St. Joim’s to Halifax ? — I think 
with a good steuin vessel vve should get tlie letters in two days. 

And now vvhat is the post ? — We get them on the third day by the landtfoute, 
always certain ; the other is uncertain. With a sailing vessel I have known the mail 
detained for four or five days ; but that would not he the case with a steam-boat, of 
^urse. Within the last year they have started a mail-coach from Halifax to 
Uigby, the first thing of the kind we have had in that province, and it is paying 
uncommonly well. r ° 

A mail-coach where? — From Halifax to Anapolis, which brings the lettei’s. 

Have you any communication with Prince Edward’s Island,?— No, very little 
mdecd n-ora St. John’s ; thei-e is a vessel that runs from a place called Pictou to 
iriime Edi^^rd’s Island that we .send letters by, but I generally send our letters 
for Prince Edwards Island to Halifax, and letters for Newfoundland in the same 
way, 1 send them to Halifax ; we have very little communication with Newfound- 
land. 

You came home yourself in a trading vessel ?— I did. 

Did you prefer it to a packet ? — Yes ; I preferred it, because I was very com- 
fortably situated in her ; she had no deck load. In fact, I came home with Sir 
Howard Douglas’s lady and her daughters. The merdiant that belonged to the 
vesse gave orders that she should take no deck load, and she was laden accordingly ; 
and a very good passage we had; we came in 30 days to Glasgow ; it was very 
^oi^ortabie ; indeed a great deal more comfortable than a packet would have been, 
ave you had any applications for increased post-office communication in your 

part 
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part of tho province ?— There had been several just before I came away; I in- 
creased the communication very much by taking fresh contracts. J, in several 
instances, ran the mail twice a week, at the same expense as it had been going 
only once. 

Does it pay, think you r — The oftener your communications are, tlie better of 
course your oflice pays. 

Have you had any additional lines of communication opened, besides making them 
more fre(pient? — No, not lately 5 not witliin the last two or three years. 

What is the population of St. John’s? — Of the town, do you mean ? 

Yes. — Somewhere about 14,000 or 15,000. We have not had a census taken for 
several years, 

Is it increasing : — Very rapidly indeed. 

Is it not a favourite place for emigration r — Yes ; we have more of that than we 
wish sometimes. We are unfortunately situated in that respect; they come to us 
on their way to the United States ; we have so many ships in ballast coming out 
for timber, that they get cheap passages ; they come to us, and the men, the Irish- 
men, go on to the United States, and leave their wives and families to beg about 
our streets. 

Do you consider Halifax the best port in Nova Scotia for the place of the arrival 
and departure of the Post-office packet? — Why, St. John’s would be a more cen- 
trical place ; but the Bay of Fundy is, at foggy seasons of the year, so very bad, 
tliat unless it were a steam vessel, it would not be able to go. I should say 
St. John’s ; or St. Andrew’s would be even better than St. John’s, because it is 
more centrical. Now from Halifax they are obliged to employ vessels to go to 
Boston, and return at a very great expense ; and I believe very few letters go that 
way ; I believe the greater part of the letters come through my office from the 
.States ; Government letters go by those boats that are employed to meet the 
packet at Halifax. 

Do the Americans do anything towards the establishment of tlie communication ? 
do they supply any part of the conveyance ? do they send their boats over ?— No, 
it is for the convenience of sending our despatches, I believe. 

There is no sufficient inducement in the number of passengers? — No, very 
few passengers go that way ; we have a great deal more communication at St. 
.John’s with New York than they have at Halifax ; more trade and more commu- 
nication. 

Charles Dritry. 



■2 June 1829. 



Mr. Bustced, called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you acquainted with the convenience of the actual communication, and the 
mode in which it is carried on by the Post-office ?— In the part of the country where 
1 am we have no post-office establishment of any kind. 

What is your occupation ? — I am an officer connected with the Supreme Court at 
Newfoundland ; chief clerk and registrar of that court. 

Have yoii no post-office ? — We have no post-office in Newfoundland ; there is in 
the town of St. John’s an individual, who I believe is an appointee of the governor, 
and when a mail-bag comes to the governor from this country, such letters as' the 
governor does not take the trouble of distributing himself are sent down to this 
individual, Mr. Solomon, who circulates them about the town, for which he receives 
for each letter. That is the whole post-office establishment that we have in 
the island of Newfoundland. 

How are the letters that go from hence to Newfoundland sent ? — You mean those 
which go through the medium of the Post-office. 

Yes ; how are they sent ? — They are made up here in a mail-bag, which mail is 
sent with the mail that goes to Halifax ; and when an opportunity offers by any 
ships going from Halifax to St. John’s, that bag is transmitted to St. John’s, and 
afterwards disposed of. That, I beg leave to mention, only refers to those letters 
that go through the medium of the Post-office. 

The direct communications from the Post-office to America are entirely to Hali- 
59'2- G 2 . 
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fax, are they not? and afterwards from Halifax dispersed to the different provinces 
arc they not ? — I rather think they all branch off from Halifax. ’ 

Does it strike you tluat that is the most convenient way in which the communi- 
cations could take place ? — I suppose for one letter that passes through that com- 
munication from Newfoundland to the United Kingdom, or for one that comes from 
the United Kingdom, at least 50 go through other channels; no person, in fact 
thinks of sending a letter through that medium, except it happens to be a dupli* 
cate, or some letter he is particularly anxious about, or Government communication 

Then the letters are sent by private ships? — The general mode of transmission 
is, -when a merchant’s vessel is about to sail for the United Kingdom, if it is not 
sailing rapidly, a communication is made to the different merchants about the town 
that a vessel will sail on such a day, and then the different persons who wish to 
■write, take their letters and put them into the merchants’ letter-bag, who sends them 
home in the vessel. 

Do you know whether, with a view to the communication between the provinces 

and America, Halifax is, in point of situation, the most convenient ? It is more 

remote by a good deal than St. John's, Newfoundland; vessels goino* to Halifax 
generally, I should suppose, probably 16 in 20, come within 50 or 60 miles of St. 
John’s; before they go on to Halifax they touch on that part of the Great Bank 
which lies within 50 or 60 miles of St. John's. 

What is the usual length of the average duration of a voyage between Falmouth 
and Halifax, do you know ? — I cannot positively say ; I have never gone that pas- 
sage ; my voyages have been merely confined to Newfoundland. 

Did you come from Newfoundland to Falmouth : — No, I came from Newfound- 
land to Cork j each time that 1 came from Newfoundland I landed at Cork. 

How many days were you coming? — The first time I came home I left New- 
foundland on the I2tb of October, and landed in Cork on the 28th, 16 days; the 
last time 1 left Newfoundland on the morning of the 18th of February, and 
I larided in Cork, I think, on the 17th of April, but I was 32 days in the ice; we 
fell in with the ice on the evening of the day we sailed, and continued blocked 
up for 32 days. 

When you went out, where did you go from ? — When I went out I sailed once 
from London and once from Cork. 

What length of time -were yon going from Cork r — I left Cork on the 17th of 
May, and landed on the 23d of June ; on tlie other occasion I left London on the 
9th of September and landed on the 8th of November. 

There must have been something peculiar in that voyage from Cork, that made it 
so long? — Ft was extremely moderate weather. 

Were you detuinod in tlie Channel long? — No, we .sailed from Cork immedi- 
ately ; we had very light winds a considerable part of the time. 

Do you think great advantage would arise from the establishment of a regular 
steam communication between this country and the islands? — I should think there 
is no doubt of it ; I should consider it myself a measure of great public utility; 
a steam communication would be, I should suppose, one of the most desirable 
objects that could be accomplished. 

And from what point to what point should you think most desirable ? — If I were 
to form an opinion at the moment, I should say St. John’s, Newfoundland, would 
be the best point to arrive at, and to have a branch from thence to Halifax and 
Quebec. 

And from whence would you go from this country ? — From th6 west or south- 
west coast of Ireland ; from the coast immediately opposite to us ; we are iramedi- 
ateiy opposite the west coast of Ireland, j'he time I sailed from London in 1825, 

I left Loudon, as I mentioned, 011 the yth, I think, of September, and I do not 
think we got clear of the land till about the .5th or 6th of October. 

And you arrived on what day ?— On the 8th of November. 

^ But is not a month more than the usual duration of the voyage? — month out 
IS considered to be a very good passage ; I generally average a passage out as a good 
^ month, and home in tliree weeks, for sailing vessels. 

What was the passage you spoke of to Newfoundland ? from whence ? — Do you 
mean, when I say a month is considered a good passage ? 

^es. I calculate that, fi-om the south-west coast of England N e wfoundland. 

From Falmouth ? — The west of England. 

W hat do you think would be saved by the sailing from Cork or from Valentia, or 
any of those parts ? — On forming a general calculation r 

Yes.— 
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V —Wliv I P'oBaUy ; that may be rather too little ; but 

f a conclusion from my own ease, I .should say nearly a half. 

™ n vou Iwppen to know anything of the comniumcation by the American ves- 
1 ^°thecoiTespon(lence carried on through the American vessels ?~No ; the island 
M„;„ft,,,ndhmd has very little intercourse with them. 

V could not say at all what effect such an establishment would be likely to 
, ’ (he rninmunications now carried on through American vessels, both with 
Ihrcorrespondence and the ,iiissengcrs ; whether it would be probable that that 

^ be emnloved, or whether the American vessels would continue em- 

‘’I'nL l as much iJ tlmy are now?-lt would open a good deal more intercourse 
FS the island of Newfoundland necessarily, if that was tlfe point. 

Rot at nresent a great deal of communication and correspondence between the 
nrovfoVes and America is carried on through American vessels ; now would such 
rSlishment as we have been contemplating by steam prevent that ?-Neces- 
“i.;i ‘ of course the greater body of tliose persons proceeding to America would, 
rnresnme, much prefer a steam communication, and the passage would be so very 
coSm shorter. If they were going from the west of Ireland to Newfound- 

hnd a passage which, 1 presume, may be cidcnlatcd on an average at not more 
than m or 13 days, it would make a great difference to those who were proceed- 
i,,™to any part of the States of America, when they cannot do it in less than four 

Howmaty days does it require to go from St. John's to Nfow York?— I cann^ 
vei v well say ; we have very little imercourse there ; but I should suppose from 
lA to i 6 days : our intercourse is chiefly with rJalirax. , , 

M'hat time would be required to go from Halifax to New York do you knovv . 

I am not acquainted with tliat ; it is considered a good passage from St John s to 
Halifax in six days ; it is effected in less than six days ; sometimes short of four , 

but six is considered a good passage. 

Alwivs bv sailino’^ — I say by sailing; there is no steam there. 

Is tiilre Ly direct commutation between Newfoundland and the island of 

^^Tfou’FFMte^to toii™f fo^ fro™ Newfoundland to Halifax, how should you 
send ft By one of the merchant vessels that go backwards and forwards. 

How airethey paid for those that are sent in that wayr-By the merchant 

vessels^ merchant in the town who is connected with the vessel sends them. 

Do you mira togain with him ?-No, the inerdiants send them ; they know 
the pcion sending, and they seldom make a charge for it. 

T 'vou send aletter to Quebec, what route does it take?-lt i were to sena 
a lettor from St John’s, I would send it here, if I depended on its going safely. 

fo\tefmua?orrespondenoo between Quebec and Newfoundland r-None, 
except such as is carried on in this manner. of conveyance ^ 

”H\::“‘th;ie bce„ any applications from the island t„ establish anything like 
a post-office in Newfoundland r-I am not aware that *"1® h«s. 

r™si‘-=“tf= 

No, not in any part of it. ^ ajgcoveved ; it 

Are there coals in i„teriot of Newfoundland is very little 

IS thought there is coal iti the island, but the extraordinary to say that it 

known? thongli a fine and -tmisive -sland t m veiy 

^anrteCnrefo-^^ “ 

'"do Ut%rLe ^dsn^NSimdlandP-We import them from this countoy. 
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and thci-o is also a good deal of coal irapoilcd from Prince Fdwanl’s 
from Sidney. island and 

Is it good ? — Not so good as tlie coal hi this country. 

They have coals at Halifax, Imvc they not ?— Whethei- there is coal tliei-e s 
I cannot say. I know we impojt no coal at Ncwlhimdland from Halifax ”°S 
thereiore I suppose they have not coal tliere. I have hoard this o'cntleman 

mentioned, say it is conceived there are several coal mines’ i„t|® 

He is a resident there, is he ?— He was a merchant : he is at nresent T „ 1 
What is his name ?-^Coniiack. ‘ 

Is there no traffic witTi the United States from Newfoundland ?_No It n „ 
hibitecl' at the present moment. ’ t is pio- 

You used to get provisions ?— A great deal from the United .States 
Is there no circulation of correspomleiice in the interior of the isl'-md m 
foundland ?-None at all | no intercourse at all tlirough the hiterior. 

Have you roads ’—No, with the exception of probably a space 'of about four 
miles from the town ; there is a to arable good road as far as I’irginia Cotta.m 111 S 
IS about four rni es I there ,s another road to Waterford liridgre, about fou i e 
and another to Windsor Lake, about four miles, and there are some few ™tliT 
Are there any other considerable settlements be.side the town of St JoluiV-- 
Yes the town of Harborgracc is a line town, with a great deal of business • also 
the town of Ciirboncar, which is ahoiit four miles from Harborgrace 1 in Concc’iitioii 
Bay and m 1 nil, ty I ay there are some good towns. Tlie town of Placentia Z 
tlie south oi the island, which was formerly the capital of the island is’alsa 
a tolerable town ; and there is Ferry-land and Bay Bulls, and some other setZ 
nients, that are tolerably important. ^ 

Are they populous .'---They are towns of some importance and business - I 

alZto3y“c4rbTei:.t‘;^^^^^^ '’‘= 

Sc,Ach^oZlrisr°''^™“’’’'''“^ Europeans, and mostly British, either English, 

Do you think a Post-office establishment there would be used so as to be nro 
ductive of a revenue?--! should certainly think so. I should tldnk tlm sanS' 
vantages that result to tins country and other countries would result there- it would 
probably be did, cult at the first cstablislmie'nt to bring the mere .nh 0 sueh 
aieycn, send them hy%hoir ZZ vZZs free of 

aiiy'^pZb“ffiZZ-‘ZvZti‘''“'- “uuk there is 

any pionali lity of advantiige t-1 c-aiinat say mne i about wiiat would be the ri-sidt 

c.™pt in those several towns there w-as an office which would tZusmit the lettZ 
to bt. John s, and from thence by the regular packet. Although we have no roads 

Zet “hVttZ.“ “p tbrtZvZ,™:^ 

tho?e°towZ ?‘Z'Yes”‘'''tre“Z j .I'’ ‘I>ere any administration of justice at 

, and sorher-r ’ “urtheiu, central 

' for^rveZZZZe’ZXZ'^'*-^ "T''' contracted for 

tlieir S fol thi pZpose ^ “ 

No!rwZ“zz^g ZomZ'''"™ “ ““ -1 -- y-- 

pl.S‘?ZZ EZeneZZ‘llZsP;“Si 

which a s.ZingZssei h.^1 noT.“ “““ “^P”® ‘ha ice, 

in Z°tJaZ vesselT vZ 7"“ hZ" ‘^“■''P'‘’ “'a ice coming homo, if you had been 
wards iZe savedT Z 'Z u ‘’"™ “f i? much eZlier, and should after- 

vessa ^ considerable passage southward,. if we had been in a steam 

a vZvZxZSiarZ""' “""^i “'e iee so soon, was it not?-It was 

when the harbour of kaZZ ha,s’Z;ZZZ:;S:,;ZZZZ up.‘ ™" '' 

Are 
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Are there any enterprizing persons among the mercantile people of tlie island ; 

• > likely they would encourage a steam navigation?— They arc very well disposed 

enter into any speculation that will make money j they are mostly confined to the 

1 of the town, the fisheries. 

Ts the principal communication now with Pool ?— There is a good deal of inter- 
o-irse with Pool, a good deal. I think the principal intercourse with Newfound- 
hiul is from Greenock and Liverpool. 

It used to he almost wholly with Pool, did it not?— Liverpooland Greenock 
] tiirec or four vessels to one that Pool sends. 

Is there a harbour at St. John’s adapted to large-sized steam vessels’— Ye.«5, 
lerhaps there is not a finer harbour in the world. It is an extremely fine harbour, 
Lfuiiarlv well calculated for steamers. , , . 

[low does the governor send his despatches ’—He sends them by inerchant ves- 
sels coming backwards and forwards; he gave a despatch of letters to the captain of 
the vessel that I came home in, which when he got to Cork he disposed of there. 

How does he receive his communications from England ?— All by way of 

Halifax. George Washington Busteed. 



■2 June i8ag. 



Monday, i8 January 1830. 



Charles 11 . Fairbanks, Esq. called in ; and Examined. 

ARE you a resident in Halifax ’—I am ; 1 am a native of that province. 

Are you in any public situation ?— I am a member of the bar ; and I have the 
honour of belonging to the Legislature for the town of Halifax. _ _ 

Will you be good enough to inform the commissioners how letters are received in 
Halifax, from England ’—Part by the ordinary mails from Falmouth ; more by the 
private vessels arriving from Liverpool, and a large portion by the way ot the 

^*^\Vhat is the proportion that you conceive comes by the States ? — As a surmise, 

I should think from one-fourth to one-third, perhaps more. ^ 

Halifax is the point to which the packets come direct from Falmouth, is it notr 

How are the letters which arrive by the packets conveyed from thence, either to 
the United States or the Canadas ?— A few letters come to Halifax, addreged to the 
residents in the United States ; but there is a mail sent regularly from Halifax by 
the mail boat on the arrival of tlic packet. This mail goes to Boston, and thence pro- 
ceeds to Wasliington, The letters for the provinces arc dispatched weekly overland. 
The mail for Canada proceeds by land from Jlahfiix through New Brunswick to 
Quebec, approaching the frontier, on the upper part of the river M. John. 

Does it go along the Gulf of St. Lawrence, or does it cross the river St. John, 
and go close to the frontier ?— It passes from Halifax to Iruro at the head of Col- 
chester Bay, thence to Amherst, thence to the city of St. John, up the iivei St. 
John to Fredericton ; then within a short distance of the frontier to the bt. Law- 
rence, and on its south shore to Quebec. , ‘ 1* 1 „ „„„ 

Is not there a road projected that is to come more directly across, and to be con- 



C. A. Fairbanh, 
Esq. 



18 January 1830. 



lU. mere is uu« n uuui ^ u' 

to Miramichi ; thence a mail goes occasionally to Nipisigliit and to llestigouclii, 
both on Chaleur Bay, and perhaps not distant from the projected route. _ 

Is the dispatch to Boston by a packet-boat?- By a schooner of 
there are one or two of them employed by the Post-office, which carry ti e mail 
regularly to Boston, containing the despatches for Washington. 
probable^ that many letters go in those mail-boats to Boston, to be forwarded thence 
to Canada; bu 6 1 do not know the fact. _ , or 

Is that an English post-office establishment P—It is under the postmaster at 

How' are letters conveyed to the other points of our colonies to which g» ? 

Through Halifax, or first to Prince Edward’s Island ?— Ihe mail goes from Holitax 
592. o 4 
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C. R. FairLaah, to Ti'uro, ami then to Pictou, and thence by a small vessel to Charlotte’s Te„, ■ 
‘’•’“I- Prince Edward’s Island. " "> 

„ , „ How are they conveyed to Ncwfoundhand ?— To Newfoundland there is oe s 

.8 January. 830. The lettocs arc forwarded by private vessels or by ships of wa,y which? 

tluther frequently ; the communication is rarely obstructed, except for about tlir 
months of the winter. I liave a very strong impression that they were or are^^ 
the habit of making up a bag at the post-office in Halifax for some of the vessek 
that are in the regular trade, as some of those vessels assumed the title of “ 77 
Si. John's Packet." 

Then they go in the shape of sliip letters ?— They do ; and it is possible letters 
irom England, to a great extent, come to Halifax to be forwarded to St. John’s 
Is there much correspondence between tlie Canadas and Nova Scotia, and St 
John’s, Newfoundland, putting out of view any British correspondence dii-ect witli 
Newfoundland?— A great deal. Canada not being easily accessible in winter its 
supplies accumulate at Halifax, both the pi-oduce of tlie Canadas for oxpoit to’tlie 
West Indies from Halifax, and the supplies for the Canada markets of West India 
produce; and therefore the communication is very great, in the seasons ofsurmo- 
and autumn especially. * ° 

Do many passengers come by the packet?— No; the packet vessels are much 
disliked ; tliere is an impression against them, because they are of a class tliat is 
thought to be dangerous, and also, because unfortunately their passaires to Nova 
bcotia ai-e longer, generally speaking, than tliose of private vessels ; of”he two last' 
jiackets that went to Halifax, one had 40 days passage, and the other 38 • while 
a private vessel, that sailed from Liverpool, had but 27 days passage, sailing after 
one packet, and before the other. ° 

Do you think the principal communication for passengers is by American vessels 
or by British vesseh?— From Halifax there arc not many who proceed to England 
by the way of the United States, because they must take one voyao-e to New York 
or Boston, and there embark again for England. I know, howevem, that some few 
gentlemen have done tins. Passengers from Halifax to this country now usually 
come by one of the ships now established as regular traders between that poi t and 
the port ot Liverpool. I am not to be understood as saying that the packets do mt 
bring passengers, but that they are not preferred. 

Wlmt course do the passengers to and from the Canadas taker— I believe to 
New Vork, on account of the great convenience of the American ships, and of the 
land journey. ^ 

What course do they take on arrival .’—They go up from Now York to Albany, 
and proceed overland to Lake Champlain, and take the steam-boat there ; then pro- 
coed to the lower end of the lake to the river, called I believe the St. John, or the 
River Richheu and from thence they proceed cither by the steam-boat down to 
Uuebec, or up to Montreal. I he communications are very rapid; I think five days 
are quite suflicient to go from Quebec to New York. 

How often does the packet sail from Halifax ?— It sails monthly ; the English 
packet sailing from Falmouth early after the beginning of the month arrives at 
Halifax proceeds to Bermuda and returns to Hiilifai ; then it returns back to 
halmouth after a few days stay. 

How often is she received at Halifax ?— Once a month is the regulation. In 
the winter season I have known the mails to he long due. 

How are the letters whicli come hither by the packet collected from our colonies? 
they come from Canada, New Brunswick and Prince Edward’s Island by the 
Nova 'u? mentroned. The inland mails collect . the letters throughout 

Nova Scotia. Die whole are collected at tlie General Post-office in Halifax. 

n Quebec they come by land ?-Tltey come by land, and the packet is 

fhedespatcb??om 

letters pass through the State of New York, and go 
1 doubt of it, because the communication is so ready from 

ranifl h Hudson to Ncw York, and so regular, certain and 

rapid, by means of the American vessels to this country. 

sHrif difference in the period of receiving a letter which 

rnmplhv??! American ships, and goes to New York, and one which 

I Invp JrV.ffi then transmitted to New York in the regular way?— 

fiiir • iT fj m answering that question ; so much depends upon the passages 

put , u the packets have good passages out to Halifax, I have known it frequently 

to 
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to be the case that they get their English news in New York by the way of 
Halifax sooner than by their own vessels ; but this I think scarcely happens more 
than twice or thrice in a year. The American vessels are generally good sailers, and 
they make their passages very quickly; but I have noticed that several times, 
particularly in the spring of tlie year, when easterly winds prevail, they got their 
information earlier through Halifax than they did direct from England. 

You must have, from your situation, a good deal of communication with com- 
mercial people connected witli that part of the world r — I have, a great deal. 

If you were in England, and you wanted to convey intelligence in the quickest 
mode to Quebec, would you send it by the packet, or would you send it by an 
American vessel from Liverpool ?— I should write by the American vessel, un- 
doubtedly, in winter. 

Is the advantage of the American ship in the sailing to New. York, or in the 
shortness of the distance from New York to Quebec? — During the winter tlie 
communication from Halifax to Quebec or Montreal is rather tedious overland. 
The state of the roads, particularly througli New Brunswick, increases the journey 
in a very considerable degree; add to iiiis, that the packets (as I have been in- 
formed, and the length of tliair passages confirms it,) generally go to the southward, 
following the same track that the New York vessels do; consequently a vessel 
sailin" from Liverpool at the time that the English packet sails from Falmouth 
will arrive at New York within a few days of the other arriving at Halifax. Besides, 
the land journey from New York to Quebec is shorter at that season of the year, 
or more rapidly performed than the overland journey fi'oin Halifax to Quebec. 
Both causes in winter contribute to<tgive advantage to the New York route ; but in 
the summer season I should prefer to write by the packet direct to Halifax. If 
I were a merchant, I should certainly write by botli opportunities. 

Wiiat is the difference between the time required to go from New York to 
Quebec and the time required to go from Halifax to Quebec, by lan<lr — Assuming 
five days from New York to Quebec by the Hudson, Lake Champlain and the St. 
Lawrence, I think it requires in the summer to go from Halifax overland, by the 
ordinary course of the mail, 1 0 or 1 1 days ; the difference would probably be five 
or six days in the overland communication, and in favour of the route via New 
York. It may be less by two or three days. 

Is not the communication from Flalifax I)y land very bad ?—Only on one part of 
the route; the bad part of this journey is at the upper end of the river St. John, 
for two or perhaps three days’ journey ; but from Halifax to Cumberland the road 
is excellent ; from Cumberland, over to .St.John it is very good, ami there are 
no difficulties, as I have understood, in going to Fredericton by land; fi’ovn that 
point to the St. Lawrence the difficulties exist. Up the St. Lawrence the road 
on the south shore, which the mail travels, is very good. I speak from informution. 
The mail between Halifax and Quebec is dispatched I believe once a week. 

I know not of its ever miscarrying; though in winter, and in the earlier part of the 
spring, it is frequently delayed. 

Is not the navigation up to Fredericton vciy good ? — It is, I have been told, 
while the river is free of ice. 

When you spoke of five or six days in favour of New York, in going to Quebec 
by the overland journey, did you speak of summer or winter ? — I was speaking of 
summer ; in the winter the advantage would be as many more days in favour of the 
conveyance of letters to Quebec overland, by the way of New York ; that is my 
impression : yet there are some difficulties in the winter, in the conveyance by 
Lake Champlain ; I believe they have recourse to stages, and there is sometimes 
delay. 

In the map there appears a course marked by water from Quebec towards 
H.alifax, touching at different places in the Gulf of St. Lawrence; is there any 
such course made use of now ? — I presume this to be intended to show the hue of 
steam-boat communication from Quebec to Halifax. On this no steam-vessels are 
yet employed ; but my late letters from home inform me that there is a company 
forming in Canada for this purpose, and that they are making preparations to start 
a boat from Quebec to Halifax in the coming spring. A subscnption has been, 
opened. Of course this boat must also touch at Pictou for coal. Now as it is but 
one day’s journey, overan excellent road, from Pictou to Halifax (of 99 'mlos), they 
think a great many passengers will proceed from Quebec down the St. Lawrence, 
to Pictou, and thence by land to Halifax ; in summer it will be the mam communi- 
cation, if a steam-boat is established. ^ ,, 

5Q2. II GeneriiiJy 
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Generally speaking, at what time do you reckon the St. Lawrence becomes iin 
practicable, and how long doe.s it continue so : — Vessels are safe in leaving the Sc 
Lawrence (steam-boats particularly) till the end of November, perhaps the 20th' 
In the spring I think ships sail from Halifax in h'lay ; but whetherthe 1st of May 
or the middle of May, I do not exactly recollect. 

You spoke of steam navigation from Fredericton to St, John’s; from what point 
does it go? — I understand there has been a steam-boat long plying from St. John’s 
to Fredericton; but there is another communication between the provinces on 
which a steam-boat is noiv employed ; this is the communication from Halifax 
to Windsor, Plorton, Annapolis, Digby, and tlience by steam-boat across to St 
John’s ; mails pass by that route to St. John’s. The time occupied is three days 
during the winter. The passage by the steam-boat is interrupted about from three 
to three and a half months. 

What is the usual length of the voyage from Falmouth, or Liverpool, to Halifax 
in the packets ? — Thirty-five days fora packet may be considered an average passage 
from Falmouth, but its length depends very much upon the season of the year. At 
particular seasons easterly winds prevail ; «and therefore the early spring packets, for 
instance, those for the months of March and April, they generally expect in 25 or 
30 day.s. For our merchant vessels, (which generally sail from Liverpool) they 
consider 35 and 45 days a fair passage ; but 1 happen to know that during 1828 
the passages of the regular ship.s in the trade have been remarkably good from 
Liverpool to Halifax. 

What is the usual difference between tlie time of arrival from Liverpool and from 
Falmouth ? — I cannot state that difference. Tihe packets from Falmouth ought, if 
properly managed, to be out long before the Liverpool merchant vessel ; but the fact 
is, they do 7iot. Packets are vessels more fit for sailing rapidly than heavy laden 
merchant vessels ; but it is a fact, that they have not been successful in inakino' 
short voyages. ® 

Does not the difficulty arise very much from the Channel navigation?—! think 
not ; I have been told by ship-masters, that the mercliant-vessels generally keep 
a little to the northward of a direct course to Halifax, but that the masters of the 
packets generally get to the southward, by which means they arc within the range 
of the south-westerly winds that prevail in the Gulf Stream, and are impeded by that 
current as well as by contrary winds. 

You have been speaking of the outward passages ? — Yes. The homeward passages 
the packets generally make much sooner; they are almost invariably shorter than 
those of merchant ships. 

Can you give any reason for that? — The winds generally prevail from the 
westward, and tlie packets carry no cargoes, and therefore should be good sailing 
vessels. From Halifax tliey make a straight course, and it is certainly shorter to 
Xalinouth than to Bristol or Livei’pool. 



Do not considerable delays frequently take place, both in the arrival and the 
getting out of vessels in the Channel ?— Very frequently, I should imagine. 

Have you any vessels that go from Halifax to the west coast of Ireland? — Very 
few to the west coast of Ireland. I have known one or two, but they are very 
rarely sent thither from Halifax. 

Do you know whether it is considered that the delays and difficulties of the 
passage are more in passing from Cape Clear to America, or from Cape Clear up 
to Liverpool r — I know little of nautical matters ; but I have understood from those 
With whom I came passenger here, and also from others, that in going to America 
f themselves, when they get as far as Cape Clear, out 

of all danger, and so in coming back, that the principal dangers are in the Chamiel. 
1 have made two passages hither, and on both occasions the masters were full of 
anxiety as soon as they got in the Channel. 

Probably it has been a subject of consideration and discussion at Halifax, 
what the advantages would be of substituting a steam conveyance for letters and 
passengers, in lieu of the conveyance which now exists. What are the opinions 
entertained upon the subject, and what is your own opinion? — All that I have 
heaid upon the subject arose from the project that was set on foot a year or two 
ago, of the Atlaritic Steam Company ; that excited a great deal of conversation, ami 
t le general opinion was that it would be u measure of the greatest general import- 
ance, and one of the most effectual for the benefit of all the colonies that could 
possibly be adopted; also in a mercantile point of view, as respects the comomni- 

- cation 
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cation of mercantile information, it would be inestimable j but the doubt was 
whether the thing could be effected. 

Since the various experiments have been tried, and the power of steam and the 

nana^ement of it have become better known, does that doubt exist now? — With 

”esnect to that, I can only state my own belief on the subject, and give the opinion 

others. I have given a good deal of attention to this subject, and I am satisfied 
there is rio serious difficulty ; so much so, that I should not hesitate to go in tl^e 
first vessel impelled by steam that may start for Halifax. I draw that inference, 
of such communication being perfectly practicable and safe, from information given 
me by masters of steam vessels ; also from others of ray own family who liave been in 
them and from knowing that such vessels do pass from Dublin to Bordeaux, and 
to Lisbon from Falmouth through the Bay of Biscay, which they consider to be 
a passao-e more dangerous than across the ocean. 

Have you any coals in North America'— I am most happy to say that our pro- 
vince is provided by Providence with an immense quantity of the finest coals. 

Then there would be no difficulty in supplying depots in the province?— Not 
the slif'htest. A company formed in London called the General Mining Association 
lias been established two or three years there. They have commenced to work 
very extensively, and 1 am informed that there is no limit to the supply tliat they 
can afford. They give us at Halifax abundance of coals, and of these the quality 
produced by the Sidney mines is preferred to English coals, for all domestic pur- 
poses. We have lately set up a steam-lioat as a ferry-boat across the harbour, 
intending to use coals on hoard it. , , • i 

Have they coal in Newfoundland? — I am not aware that they have any m tliat 
island ; certainly none in working. 

Have they in the Canadas?— I do not think they have. 

Do you happen to know that coal is sent from Halifax to the different provinces ? 
—Coal has not yet been sent from Halifax or from Pictou or Sidney to Quebec, 
to my knowledge ; but it has been sent this last year from the Sidney mines to 
Newfoundland, in some quantities ; and it is sent from Sidney and from Pictou 
to New York and Boston. I have no doubt hut that all the British piovinces, as 
well as great part of the United States and the West Indies, and particularly tlie 
establishments at Bermuda, will be always dependant on the Nova Scotia coal mines 
for their principal supplies of this essential article of consumption. T he Americans 
resort to Halifax, bringing into that port (which is a free warehousing ]>ort) im- 
mense quantities of American productions, in payment for which the principal 
article of our produce they can take is coal, lliey also have sent a great numbei 
of vessels, particularly this autumn, to Sidney and to Pictou, winch are also free 
warehousing ports. Of this article the consumption, I understand, is mcrea.smg 
fast in the United States. ^ 

Are they tvovked now to a great extent, and have they the proper apparatus tor- 
working r— At Pictou they have a steam-engine, and they are woikiirg thern exten- 
sively. I have seen tliosc works, and I lurderstaiid tliey are working also new 

mines at another place called Lingan, near Sidney. r iv 

Is the field of coal one extensive hold of coal, or different fields ot coaff 
I should imagine different fields ; hut I would rather refer the connnissioncrs to 
some member of the Mining Company upon that subject. 

Do you know what depth they work?- At Pictou, which rs where they have 
gone deepest, I think I descended into a pit 6o yards, and there were 25 yards 
below that to the bottom. „ . r,. • _ r *. 

Do you recollect what the breadth of the seam was?— At Pictou it is 47 leet, ot 
different coals, as I have been led to believe. t> v i. . 

Is the establishment you have been speaking of ahogether Brit^h, or c, 
colonial government in any way countenance it r— The ^tik^ of Yoi v lac S 
of the mines, ivnd we understood that Messrs. Rundell, ‘ 

in the City, had an assignment of his lease for 6o years. The amount of the ent 
is to be applied we understand to the purposes ot the colony, an is pp > 

but the colony, independently of that benefit, has no further connexion with it. 



except Hiat the inhabitants feel the deepest interest in this establishment and 
its operations, because they know that they are of 
colony. Its immense supply of iron and coals renders Nova Sco la . 

What, in your opinion,, would be the effect of the establishment of a 
munication upon the correspondence and upon the conveyance o ^ 
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country ? — It is a subject upon which I Jiave thought for some time, and 1 1 
also endeavoured to get information upon it. My own belief upon\he subT-! 
i8 January 1830, in favour of the beneficial results of a steam naTigatlon, witii s|,;l 

of suitable dimensions, properly managed, and established to go from Livenw ) 
toncliing at Valeutia, and then proceeding to Haiilax, twice a month. Ifthat c^' 
be effected, my opinion is, not only that tlie greater part of tlie passengers to 
^ish America, but that two-thirds of the American letters, in addition to ail tli' 
colouiaj letters, will go by that communication. For believing that this correspond^ 
euce will go by it, my reason is, because a merchant prefersto write by the quickest 
and most certain mode of communication ; and I have been led to believe tlvit 
steam-boats can be prepared to go from Valentia to Halifax, under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, in 15 days. I should expect in two or three yeans to find the produce' 
of the Nova Scotia post-office, _ now about 5,000 A, trebled or quadrupled. I say as 
a colonist, that if it is possible to bstablish such a communication, the colonists 
will not only be most an.xious to have measures adopted immediately for this pur 
pose, but in some degi-ee consider themselves entitled to call on His Maiestv’* 
Government to have it <lone. 1 should say, as a member of the Legislature'of 
Nova Scotia, that as no undertaking could so effectually as this promote its best 
interests, its inhabitants were bound to contribute us much as they could to this 
communication, and to aid it in every way. That they would do so you may infer 
from the circumstance that when, two or three years ago, in Canada they proposed 
establishing a steam-boat from Quebec to Halifax, (which project they are nowa^ain 
reviving), the Canadian Legislature voted 500 /. a year for three years as an 
encouragement, and our legislature voted 250/. a year for tliree years, as a’bonus ' 
to that communication from Quebec to Halifax; and recent letters say, that there 
wn be no doubt whatever that if the.se steam ships on this plan from Eno-land to 
Halifax are established, a communication by steam-boats will be set up to Hnsfm. 
from Halifax without delay. ^ 

Ihcrefore Boston is perfectly ready to meet you?— I believe there is not the 
slightest doubt on that point, 

The Commissioners understand that a great deal of both correspondence and 
gissengci;s come from the southern states to New York, and from thence to 
iinglandr — 1 suppose it to be the case. 

Upon the supposition that sucli a communication was established as that you have 
been speaking of, do you tliink it would be probable that any part of those would 
be diverted by going at once to Halifax, and taking that course to Eno-land?— 
itliink It most highly probable; but it would depend upon the degree of comfort, 
tJie rapidity of the pas.sage and the price ; principally upon the priep. 

Wliiit IS tile Jince of the passage now ?— In the American packets I have uniler- 
stoou It to he 30 i . ; m British packets it is 40 1. from Halifax to Fahnoiith. 

is that the sum in private vessels to Liverpool r— No ; from Halifax the highest 
M ^ ’ : but the price from Bostoii and 

flora New York and Philadelphia is 30 Z. In the steam-packets the price should 
be hxed at the lowekt rate possible. 

What IS the difference between your currency and sterling?— .Oiic-teiith : 1 1 . cur- 
rency is J 6 s. sterling. 

Supposing such a steam communication to be established, what do you conceive 
to be the best point m America to come from?— I have thought a good deal of 
tms , and in taking my answer, the Commissioners must recoiicet that I belong 
. ^ ^ ™ that Halifax is the first port your 

ft! 1 .k .I’™“'=ding to America should make, and the best to return from. 

fs in every respect exeeileiit ; it is the nearest port they can resort to 
..o, . ° coals, Sidney not being made with safety during the prevalence of 

cei tam winds, and having no shelter i Halifax is open at all seasons. If you go to 
nnl-f), Ti 1 . frequently in the spring by ice coming down from the 

p ^larboLirs ; and you must reckon upon being excluded 

nu coming from England, for two or three montli-s of the 

Ha xrA,.„ ^ % always prevailing on that coast. Passengers will 

«-1iavaJ ^0 go out of their way to St. John’s. The delay will lengthen 

some little degree, and there would be perliaps some detention in 
1 by U.-1 nitlier an unpleasant voyage to go to St.John’s; 

ami f-Jm ''vi ’ but tlie distance from Sidney to Halifax is very short, 

r>Av Objection, from the ice in spring, exists perJiaps to the harbour at Sid- 

y. 1 om thence also another line of boats would be needed ; therefore it appears 

to 
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to me tliat Halifax is tlie nearest point you can possibly go to ; it will form a centre 
for a variety of other lines of communication. 

Is there anytliing projected in tlie way of improving certain communication.s, 
which, if it were accomplislied, would alter your opinion ; for example, a junction 
of the Bay of Fundy with the Gulf of St. Lawrence, in the Northumberland 
Straits ?— That junction would render Halifax extremely more desirable as the 
point of arrival or departure. The course to Quebec would then be from Hali- 
f;v.x through the Sliubcnaccadie and Bay Verte Canals to the St. Lawrence. 
As the colonies are at prc.sent situated with respect to the mother country, any plan 
for establishing a direct communication, one .shorter and better, and more to be 
depended on than we now have, is most inij>ortant; for we really sulFer great in- 
convenience from the state of tlie communication out, in respect of the corrc.spond- 
ence and the passengers. Were the objects of the steam-packet establishment, 
restricted to these two purposes, I know not of anything that would more improve, 
that would have a greater tendency to benefit tlie colonies. The establishment, 
properly conducted, would there produce greater results in every way on their pros- 
perity than any other measure that we are aware of; it would increase the number 
of inhabitants by the facilities it would afford to emigration : this might be carried 
on, if desirable, to a great extent in the lower provinces. Now emigrants arc 
chiefly directed to Canada; and they are obliged, in search of suitable places of 
settlement, to go a long distance, if they do not immediately direct their course 
to the United States. Coming by those vo.ssels they would first arrive at Halifax, 
and have an opportunity of examining the soil and climate of Nova Scotia. It is 
said that we have abundance of room for a great number of emigrants ; and they 
mio-ht, I am well convinced, in our province he able to locate themselves witli 
greater advantage than in Canada. When they go u[i the St. Lawrence to Canada, 
they too frequently become dissatisfied, and pass on to the United States. In a 
pecuniary point of view, I am satisfied the steam communication will yield a large 
revenue. 

Uo you conceive that the advantage of establishing the communication would 
be in proportion to the dispatch in the communication? — Unquestionably. 

Then if the means could he found of reducing the time very materially, you 
would consider that as a great advantage ? —I am referring to safety and time in 
the passage, at all seasons. 

Did you ever hear of a project of starting from the most westerly point, which 
is Valeutia, and making all the coninnuiications from different parts of this country 
to America bear upon Vaientia? — 1 contemplated that as the point of final 
departure in the several answers rtat I gave. It would I think be necessary to 
adopt Liverpool for the place of commencing the vo}'agc. This would be most 
essential, not only for the convenience of a certain description of passengers and 
for letters, but for light parcels and for ncwspaj)ers, which would be a very pro- 
ductive source of revenue, if the establishment was properly carried on. In return- 
ing from Halifax, I think the packets should land the mails at Vaientia. For the 
voyage out, an option should be offered to passengers either to embark at Vaientia, 
the nearest point to America (thus from London saving lo degrees nearly of 
longitude and the dangers of the Channel), or at the place where the passages for 
America are at present generally taken, that is, at Liverpool. 1 think the vessels, 
being established at Liverpool, should touch at Vaientia, and that the maiks should 
be put on board at Vaientia ; being so far to the westward, and clear of the land, 
the passage must be quicker from Vaientia than it can possibly be effected from 
Liverpool. This would afford a strong inducement to a great number of passen- 
gers to go by land to its utmost limit, thereby avoiding the great danger at 
seasons of tlie passage down the Channel. Permit me further to say, that all of 
us look at the idea ^of a steam communication from Vaientia to Halifax not only 
as a measure of the utmost importance at all times, but in time of war as most 
essential to the protection of the colonies and the preservation of their communica- 
tions with the mother country. 

If there were any such establishment as you have been describing, w'ould there 
be any chance of American competition ? — I think not the slightest danger of 
a competition by steam-boats from the United States. I have been informed, and 
led to believe, there is no coal fit for steam vessels on the whole coast of the United 
States ; they use wood in their steam-boats ; therefore they must, in order to com- 
pete with the proposed establishment, import their coal' at a much greater cost than 
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Esq. ^ heavy exiiense ; and besides, Halifax is 500 miles nearev than Mev, vii™? 

England. ‘■o 

18 January 1830. 



18 January 1830. 



Mr. Richard Sinith, called in ; and Examined. 



Mt. Rickard Srmth. ^ HAVE^you had occasion to be well acquainted with the North American rn- 
“ T loniesr — I have; 1 have had an opportunity of seeing them. 

1 January 1830. acquainted with them ?— Three years. 

What has led to your acquaintance with tliein Ihe mining objects wliich 
that country affords, coal, iron, copper, lead, slate, &c., but principally coal and 
iron* ^ •' 

Where have you been resident chiefly r— In Nova Scotia and Cape Breton. 
How long did you reside altogether in Nova Scotia r — Nearly two years. 

Were you in any other parts of the colonies ?—I was not in Canada at all I was 
in New Brunswick. ’ 



You had occasion of course to see how the correspondence was received and sent 
from those colonies? — I had. 

Of what improvements do you think those communications are capable ? If any 

alteration were adopted, it would be much better if it were performed by steam 
communication. 1 say that from some expeidence I have had in it. For instance 
1 have been to Portugal in the steamers that go from London and Portsmouth' 
and have seen liow they act at sea. I recollect, for instance, being in a very heavy 
gale of wind in the Bay of Biscay for three or four days, without the use of the 
rudder, vvhich was shivered, and had no command of the vessel, and the steam- 
engines managed the vessel extremely well ; we made way notvvithstandino-, and 
never snipped a bucket of water all the time. I have seen the Atlantic in per- 
haps as heavy a gale of wind as could possibly blow. 1 was in one of the British 
packets, homeward bound from Halifax ; but if I had been in a steamer at the time 
1 should have considered myself much safer than I did in the circumstances in 
vyhicli we were. The outward-bound packet, which crossed us at sea, has never 
since been heard of, and must have foundered. 

You think then that there would be considerable advantage in steam, in point 
of safety r I think there would, from the experience I have had, besides the 
dhspatch. ■ 

Comparing the steam vessels either with the present packets, which are not 
very good^ saimrs, or with any good sailing vessel whatever, do you maintain the 
same opinion t — should prefer a steamer myself, under any circumstances. 

Uo you conceive there would be any difficulty in the establishment of a steam 
to America? — J should conceive none. 

where would be the point of your departure, and where would be the point of 
your arrival. I should say Liverpool for the point of departure, because coal is 
as cheap there as at any point I know, except in Scotland ; and Liverpool would 
be the most likely place for the vessel^ to be most profitable. 

1 he question refers to a conveyance for letters and light goods and passengers ? 

0 i understand it ; then Halifax would strike me as the point to which I would 
go ; but if i^t was thought prudent to send the vessel afterwards to Quebec, it would 
be much cheaper to tliat vessel if she were to call at Pictou and take in her coal 
there because the mines are at Pictou, and the coal must be sent from Pictou to 

‘'1 gi eat delay if she were to call at 
Jiahtax, because there the passengers would divide, and part of them would go to 
.^ostou and another part to Prince Edward’s Island and Quebec, and others to 
Bermuda. 

What sized vessel would you propose ?— A 500-tons vessel at least. 

ror how many days consumption can a vessel of that size carry coal ? — Twenty 
ays consumption, provided the number of horses power employed in the engine 

were at the full number of about 130 horses. 

Is that the sized engine you would recommend for a packet of that tonnage ?— 

Yes, 
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Yes I would recommend that power, although less may do ; I think two 65-horsc Mr. Richard Smith. 
en^rines would be the best for a vessel of that size. 

Vhat quantity of coal would you require? — Bolton and Watt’s estimate for January 1830. 
double-power engines is 10 lbs. a horse per hour, that would be two hundred 
weirrht of coal fur 24 hours for one horse, or it would be about 13 tons for en- 
crines of 130 horses in 24 hours, which would leave a space of 227 tons for ship’s 
movisioiis, passengers, luggage, &c. , , , , , 

How many days do you calculate would be the tune I’equired to go from Liver- 
pool to Halifax? — I should think about 15 days; I reckon it about 200 miles 
a day in the 24 houis. I have no doubt that if I were to leave Liverpool in 
a steam vessel on the 1st of the next month, that I should be in Halifax on the 
ihth, at moderate sailing. 

Have you made many voyages to America? — I have been there and back; I 
came back in 15 days; I left llalifax on the 5th of December, and I arrived at 

Falmouth at 1 1 o’clock on the morning of the 20th, 1828. 

Is not that a very unusual passage, even for a home passage r — I went out in 12 
days in a merchant vessel from Cape Clear, in Ireland, to Newfoundland. It was 
at the rate of eight knots and a half an hour that I came home, which I consider 
moderate sailing. 

Would not it take you two days more to have gone to Flalifax ? — Yes, about 
three days to Newfoundland. A steamer, with the wind in her favour, would go 
10 or 11 knots an hour. 

Flow long were you in getting to Cape Clear? — Wc were five days getting 
down the Channel. 

Would not there be a great advantage in escaping the Channel ?— If you leave 
at Valentia or at Cape Clear, certainly there is an advantage, but only in respect 
of the distance ; because a steamer is much less inlluenccd by those clianges of 
wind than a sailing ve.ssel is. 

Has not she to contertd with currents? — She has to contend with currents, but 
she prevails over them. 

There being that great advantage in Valentia, wliy do you prefer Liverpool ? — 

On account of the cheapness of fuel, and it being a great commercial place. I 
think passengers, in ordinary, are more likely to go from Liverpool, and 1 think 
it would be more likely to answer their purpose. 

Do you think person.s would object to go to Valentia and embark there r — I 
should think those who could afford it, would prefer it ; for my own part, I should 
rather go to Valentia. 

Tlierefore if coals are to be Iiad on as good terms at Valentia, you would prefer 
Valentia to Liverpool ? — I should, as to shortening the vo3^age. 'i he same observa- 
tion applies to Halifax ; Halifax itself is not a coal district. 

How far is tlie coal from Halifax ? — About 230 miles is the nearest point by sea ; 
it is about 230 miles from Pictou to Flalifiix by water. The two quarters from which 
coal would be brought to Halifax are Pictou and Sidney, and they are both of them 
about 230 miles by sea, or one day’s sail for a steam vessel, which the Mining 
Company are providing to carry coal to Halifax, where a very large stock will always 
be kept, of a suitable quality. The Pictou mines are about 80 miles distant by 
land from Halifax, and the Shubenaccadie Canal, now forming, will connect the 
coal field with the town of Halifax. 

Are you acquainted with the coal at those parts — I am. . , 

What is the quality of the coal ? — At Pictou the coal is highly bituminous, and 
is very glutinous on the fire ; the coke from it is exceedingly free from sulphur, is 
very lasting, and gives a very powerful heat ; at Sidney it is the same, but possesses 
a little sulphur, like tJie Newcastle coal. The Pictou coal is free from those im- 
purities and bad qualities which usually injure the boilers of steam-engines. 

Have you examined the country generally, with a view to coal ? Nearly 
throughout. 

What is the size of the coal field ? — It extends from Sidney, in Cape Breton, 
through Nova Scotia, to the district of Cumberland. 

Does it extend a considerable breadth ? — It is very wide. 

How deep have you, got?' — One coal vein is 4^ Icet thick, and the others aie 
from 9, 10 and n to 3, 4, 5, &c. 

Does it lie near the surface? — It lies close to the surface. 

Have you hud an opportunity of collecting any information with reference to 
the means of procuring; coal along the American coast ? — I have ; they have a few 

592. H 4 districts 
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Mr. Richard Smith, districts of coal west of tho Alleghany Mountains, but they have never discovf>rp.l 
gT ~ the whole of their 2,000 miles of sea coast, a bed of bituminous coal fit to tak' 
1 ciiiu.»ry 1 30. vessel to sea. There is some coal in Rhode Island, but it is of no use forsteam*^ 
boats. 

You have alluded to the price of coal at Liverpool, as one of your reasons for 
selecting- that place ; can you state what would l)e the comparative prices at Liver 
pool and at Pictou or Sidney ? — 1 believe the price of coal at Liverpool is about 
10 s. sterling a ton ; at Pictou it would be 1 3 j. 6 d. currency a ton ; delivered on 
board a steam-packet at Halifax it would be about 20 s. currency, and I apprehend 
much less when the consumption is greatly increased. I believe that the advantai'es 
of those provinces for steam vessels have never been generally considered and 
are very little known. ' 

U’ould the Welsh coal do for this purpose ?— There is no Welsh coal between 
Flint and South Wales, that I am aware of. 

Having considered the subject, will you state generally, with respect to the com. 
munications between this country and America, what you conceive would bs the 
advantage from establishing a .steam navigation, as compared with the situation that 
coiimnmication is in now? — I think a very small portion of the letters that are 
sent, fi-om North America go by way of the present Government packets ; I appre- 
hend they mostly go through the United States or by our merchant ships from and 
to the different ports in the colonies. If there were a steam communication, they 
would chiefiy go by the steam packet, on account of the dispatch and o-reat/r 
certainty. ® 

Do you think the effect of it would be to divert the passengers from the course 
which they are in the habit of taking now by New York, and so going in American 
ships to Liverpool and to bring them to Halifax, and so send them to En'dand 
through the medium of the steam vessels?— If 1 were to go to America aga?n, as 
uie communication is at present, I should go to Liverpool and embark there for 
Nevv York, by what is called a New York packet, and find my way from New 
lork to Halifax as well as I could; for my confidence is gone in our Enfi-Iish 
packets, from what I have seen of them myself. “ 

In what respect ? — I do not think them so safe, and I believe I am speaking the 
hundreds of people that I have heard express it upon tho subject. 

« ere they built for packets, or were they vessels of anotlier description, con- 
verted for that purpose?— -I believe the old packets were built for packets, but the 
others are made of a warlike construction, different to the old packets, and carry 
31 men. ■' 

Has any experiment been made to try the fitness of the Nova Scotia coals for 
steam-boats . The General hiining Company continually use them for steam- 
engines in that country. 

Hiwe the Americans yet availed themselves of those coals for steam-boats? — 
Not for steam-boats, but for land steam-engines. It required that they should alter 
the lurnaces under the boilers, as they had been accustomed to burn wood, and 
ley did not vyish for any detention in the summer season to do that ; but now they 
up, in the winter, some of them are making tliat alteration. 

Will not that lead to an exportation of coals to the United States r — There is 
one aJieady, and I anticipate an unlimited demand when the quality of the coal is 
more generally known. 

io what extent are the coal works carried on; have you engines and works, and 
ali^ the apparatus that is used in this country?— All the apparatus that is used in 
11s countiy , and in fact they are able to build steam packets throughout, although 
so recently established. b » o 

What is the quantity of coal you raise ?— Pictou can ftiise 1,000 chaldrons 
a week, and the same at Sidney and Bridgport together, and they may increase 
ese quantities, by increasing their strength, to 200,000 or 300,000 chaldrons 
n year, for the coal is most abundant. 

What is the price of coal at the pit’s mouth? — It is 4 J c?. per bushel, at the 
ion or Pictou mines; it would be about lo^. 6 r/. a ton, that would be about 
13 0 4^. a chaldron at the pit’s mouth. 

s that appears a high price, can you state where the great expense arises? — 
the^Crown expense in opening and working mines, and there is a royalty to 

Js labour dear ? Labour is dear there ; not so dear as it has been, but there 
wan s a gieater competition. Artizans and mechanics are going out continually, 

and 
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and as they increase in number, labour is becoming cheaper. I suppose wages are Mr. nuKanl SnuiL 
double what they are at Newcastle. 

Is not the expense of working a coal mine very much in proportion to the depth ? Jarmaiy 1830. 
—Yes, and the quantity of water to be raised. 

Had you much water to be raised? — Very little. 

Have you steam engines there ? — Not at Sidney ; there are two at Pictou. It is 
only three years since steam engines have been introduced into that country. 

How long have coals been known to exist in the colony? — They have been 
known to exist about 40 years ; at Sidney they have been rudely worked about 
30 years, and at Pictou very recently. The growth of steam engines and other 
thing’s has been so rapid, that two years ago if a captain had a chain cable broken, 
he could not get it repaired, and now you may get a chain cable made for a man 
of war in Nova Scotia. 

Are there iron works there ? — At Annapolis charcoal iron is made, and tliere is 
a blast furnace now erecting at the Albion mines, and a large foundry already es- 
tablished ; and the iron mines are the most abundant I have seen in any part of 
the world, altliough I am well acquainted with the iron districts in this country. 

Where are they? — In the district of Pictou, near to the coal, and partly in tlie 
same pits, in fact. I believe in process of time it will be the greatest country in the 
world, its powers and resources are so great; they are known only to a few indi- 
viduals. It will be the pride of England. 

Do any of those advantages extend also to New Brunswick? — New Brunswick 
has never been properly explored ; and if it were, the rivers do not appear in the 
direction for it. Nova Scotia is all but an island, and it is an oblong one, and the 
mines run in that direction as to afford very great facilities for conveying their 
produce to the harbours. There is some coal in New Brunswick. 

Have any other minerals been discovered in New Brunswick? — Other minerals 
have been discovered, but nothing worth working. 

Supposing there were a steam navigation established between Halifax and this 
country, and supposing the advantages to result which you state are likely to attend 
the establishment of such a communication, which must be in some degree at the 
expense of the Americans, is there no danger of an attempt ol competition by the 
United States?— I think it would be impossible that they could raise one; they 
have no coal whatever on their coast that has ever yet been discovered fit for 
steam-boats, and if I may express my private opinion, I believe they have none 
that could enable them to take a vessel to sea, so that they must have coal either 
from England, Scotland, or Nova Scotia, to raise a competition with, or bring it, 
at a great expense, from the west side of the Alleghany Mountains. 

Would it be possible to use wood for that purpose? — Ihoy cannot use wood at 
sea, it takes up too much room to stow ; wood is only calculated to go along shore ; 
it is quite out of the question tliat they could ever attempt anything of th(i kind 

for long voyages. • r i tt • i 

Is not a great deal of communication with the southern provinces of the United 
States carried on through New York? — It is. _ _ 1 • • n i 

Do you think the steam communication which is now in contemplation is likely 
to divert the passengers and correspondence from New York, and to bring them 
to Halifax, for the purpose of coming by the steam packet to Lnghmd;^ 
think they would continue to go in the sailing vessels from New York I 
owing to the great dispatch, they would be likely to go from New York, 1 hila- 
delpliiajnd Baltimore, and all those parts, to Quebec or to Bos^n and thmice by 
steam to Halifax. A steam vessel w?tl soon be established from Quebec to Halifax, 
whether this line is established or not ; but if the proposed steam navigation were 
established, I think they would all come to Halifax. _ :> t 1 • 1 

Do you think Halifax, the best point, under all the circumstances . 1 tliink 

Halifax would be the point most likely to succeed. 

Is there a regular communication with Pictou ? — They have formed a coach com- ^ 
munication. ... . n- * 

Would not tliere be some dangerous navigation in getting to Pictou JNoiie 
whatever ; it is very little further from England than to Halifax. The advantages of 
Halifax are, that it is the metropolis of the province, and the chief port, and 
more accessible in the winter. Pictou is shut up in the winter ; Halifax is a ways 
open ; it is as fine a port as any 1 know in the world. 

Is Pictou a bar harbour?— It is; but I believe it has always 22 feet at low water. 

Do you think, for the convenience of the colonies, the mail sails often enougi 
502. I —Certainly 
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^T. Iliekard SmitL — Certainly iiot. I think if it were to sail ofteuer, it would be better for the 

■ Post-office revenue, as letters would go more by the mail than they now do. 

i8 January 1830. jjow many steam-boats do you think would be necessary to keep up the commu- 
nication, supposing it to be established sailing twice a month? — 1 think four would 
be suflicient if they were well found, or five, if Bermuda were included. 

And those you would recommend would be with 1 30-liorse power, and about 
500 tons burtlien? — Yes, of full 500 tons burthen ; rather more than less. 

What was the size of the vessel in which you crossed the Bay of Biscay?— It 
was the steam ship George the Fourtli. I do not remember her tonnao-e- she 
may be nearly 700 tons. ” ’ 

W ould there be no objection to having a vessel of that tonnage, from the quantity 
of coal that would be necessary for so long a voyage? — I think the quantity of 
coal that would be required ivould be little more than 200 tons, but I would put 
coal enough in for 20 days voyage. 

Could it be so stowed in a steam vessel as not to impede the sailing? I think 

it could. 

Would there be any necessity, in going from Liverpool, to have a dep6t of coals 
established at any place? — On going from Liverpool, I should think not. 

And still less if it went from the coast of Ireland ?— Certainly. 

Is there coal at Newfoundland?— There is coal, but it is not on the side that is 
navigable. 

Is it coal that is worked ? — No, it is only known by two or three individuals, who 
have landed and seen a thin bed or so, as it may have been seen in the wilderness 
in New Brunswick. 

Is not there a good deal of opportunity of communicating by ship-letters between 
the two countries ? — A great deal. 

Do not you think you could do without packets ? — No, because private vessels 
cannot always be depended upon. 

Looking at the communication, with reference to commercial purposes, do you 
think they could do without packets ? — With reference to commercial purposes, 

I think they nearly do that as it is. 

When you were resident in the country, did you always send your letters from 
the place you were at by ships, or did you send them to Halifax ?— When we had 
an opportunity we sent them by the ships. 

pit! you ever send them to St. John’s? — Never; there were generally vessels 
gojng from Nova Scotia to Liverpool, which afforded more frequent opportu- 



Does any of tlie correspondence come in that way from Pictou ? — 1 should think 
not from Pietoii by way of St. John’s ; letters are not sent from Halifax to Pictou, 
but from Pictou to Halifax. 

Oi .from Halifax to St. J ohn’.s r — That I am not aware of. I should think none 
by St. John s, Newfoundland, or St. John’s, New Brunswick. 

Is n^ot the communication as great between St. John’s and England as between 
JNew Brunswick and England? — I should think it is; there is very great inter- 
couise between St. John’s, Newfoundland, and England ; from Nova Scotia there 
IS a greater communication than from St.John’s, New Brunswick: from Mira- 
michi vessels are numerous. 

Are you acquainted with the navigation up the St. John’s river ? — No ; I am 
not much acquainted with that ; I was more on the Miramichi side ; there is very 
great intercourse between Miramichi and England, that is with reference to the 
timber trade. I think, in process of time, steam will be more common in that 
country than it is in England. 

Supposing such a communication as has been spoken of were established, do you 
hink It probable that New York and Boston would co-operate and establish steam 

m Halifax r — I have no doubt whatever they would do that ; the 

establishment of a steam-packet from Boston to Halifax would complete the navi- 
ga ion y steam from New York to Halifax, because they have now a steam com- 
munication from Boston to New York. 

How far do the steam communications extend into the interior from New York? 
ley go all up the Hudson to Albany, that is 154 miles ; they go un as far as 
tiie rivers are navigable by steam. In fact, they do everything by steain that they 
can do ; that is the most easy way of going to Quebec. 

established between Quebec and Halifax, would it super- 

e le and conveyance? — It would altogether in summer, for passengers and 

letters ; 
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] tters ■ the land conveyance is very inconvenient indeed, the road in some parts is Mr. Rk/iard Smith 

way woiikl passengers at present go from Halifax to Quebec ?— They •'““"y '*eo. 

wniihlgotoIiostonamlNew York, and thence to Quebec. . . 

Woiiid not time be lost in going by water from Halifax to Quebec r— I think 
it would be the quickest way, although it appears a considerable circuit. The difli- 
"iilties of ooing through the woods of America are very groat. 

" Is the "tieara of the St. Lawrence strong?— In the narrows of the upper part it 
■ sti-ono. In the Gulf of St. Lawrence the neap tides generally rise four 

feet six incliesrand the spring tide seldom exceeds seven, so that there is not much 

water to create a current. , -kt 

If a lunction of the Bay of Fundy with the Gulf of St. Eawrence, at the Nor- 
thumberland Straits, by the intended canal were .perfected, would that affect your 
oninion of the eligibility of the place of communication ?— No, I do not think that 
would make any difference ; 1 should still say that Halifax was the best point. 

When the Shubenaccadie Canal is formed, it will give an internal comraimication 
which will be preferred by many people. I would beg leave to sugg^t that it 
would bea'^Tcat advantage to establish a steam commumcation from Halifax to 
Bermuda. Bermuda is about 600 miles, and the vessels would run there and back 
without requiring a fresh supply of coal after leaving tlalifax. , „ ^ 

How lon<^ does the packet wait at Halifax on her way to Bermuda . — 5>omctiraes 
not an hour. It has happened to her to sail into the harbour, just land her nnul 
and passengers, and sail out again to Bermuda without casting anchor. On her 
return to Halifax, she waits for the ambassador’s bag from Washington ; she is 

obliged to wait till that arrives, if it is a fortnight. . i 1 . 

Does she wait for an answer from the ambassador to the despatches she has 
bromdit? ‘-Always ; there is a vessel always in the harbour, which sails a few horns 
after” the packet arrives ■, she goes to Boston, and then the anihassaclor s bag is 
forwarded from Boston to New York, and from New York to Washingtoii, and 
that vessel waits at Boston till she gets the return bag again, and then she brings 
it to Halifax. ‘ . . . r 

Then how long would be the interval between the arrival at Halifax waiting toi 
a return from Washington ?— Generally about two weeks ; but that depends upon 
how long the bag is kept at Washington. The American steam vessels go witli 
amazing rapidity. ^ , ,, i .. 1 

What is the course of post between Quebec and Halifax ?— I should apprehend 
about a fortnight or three weeks ; but I am not certain about that. 

In your communication with persons in Halifax, have you generally.iound tliem 
very anxious for the establishment of a steam commmncation?— I have not Had 
much conversation with them on that subject ; but they are all anxious lor nny- 
thing that would bring them nearer to Lngland ; they always speak of Lnglanttas 
home. 

Richard Smith. 



Monday, *25 January 1830. 



Joshua Bales, Esq., called in ; and Examined. 

THE Commissioners understand that your house have had very extensive inter- Jm taa E w). 

course with America We have. . t a <21-, .lanuarv 1810. 

Does your correspondence apply to various parts of America. ess 0 
British provinces than to the United States. j 1 r> ..i 

Through what channels is that correspondence chiefly conveyed By the 
Liverpool packets; we never send. excepC to the West Indies, by the established 

Hafthat been constaiitly your practice ?--Of late years; certainly, for the last 

six or seven years. 

Have you had any correspondence vvith Canada.- Some. 

In what direction do you send that ? — In the same way. 

Have you any with Halifax and with the other provinces f— Sometimes with 
Halifax, ’which we send by the Post-office packet or hy merchant ships, 

5P-2. 1 2 Does 
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Batn, Esq. Does not tlic greatest part of the correspotidenee of the United Stales ,„l, 

Jam, srj 1830. ^ .7 r-'' Liverpool, Come in the same way ?_It does ; and amsf 

pioportion of the Canadian correspondence. ^ S^eat 

What is your ground of preference of that mode of conveyance ’ -Tlio «... .. 

rapidity ; and the port of Halifax is so far to the northward, that in the 
it js a difficult port to make a short passage to. 

Do not the vessels that go to Liverpool, go chiefly from New York Tlio„ a 
they have a line of packets to Boston, but they do not succeed. ‘ ^ 

Is not the American correspondence chiefly sent to New York ? Yes 

Do not even the southward provinces send their letters to New Ynrt j 
thence to England ?— They do. lork, and 

What do you think would be the effect of the establishment of a steam 
tion to Halifax to communicate .witli New York ?-Tl,e same difEculty wouK 
my opinion, be found that exists with regard to the sailing packets ; naWlv th™ 
is so large a portion of the year when the weather is very rough • in that ’se° 

I think It would notan.swer. From the last of October to Ilie middle of AlarcTil 
would be a very rough passage. , .^viarcn « 

Is not there a constant commumcation by packets ?— There is ami a be r 
pac ets from Boston ; but they go empty duri| those months ;a;Uhe p.™ nger 
go to New York, because it is an easier port to make. I apprehend the 
difficulty will apply to Halifax, whether the communication is by s’team or by sailing 

Is not the present communication entirely by sailing sliips?— Itis 
If a steam commumcation were established, supposing it to have the same adv.e 
teges that steam navigation always lias over the sailing pockets, do you think ii 
would produce much effect, either upon the correspondence or upon the Zenvi P 
-I should be fearful that for some time people would not'^be LciS "fern 
biiik , they would take into calculation, first, the roughness of the passage in the 
winter season, and then the novelty of the thing raiwlit lead to the 1 r r S “■ 
would be more hazardous. With regard to 11^10^4 vo™ 4 w n “ 

‘*wh“t''T'^“' *“‘’i by sailing. ™'’™' 

th o'? 1 ‘be average length of a passage ?— I think the average nf 

,‘s abo“ sSayl “ 

ratoT”''’” be > educed to onc-half, would not that ope 

rate as a great inducement to prefer them .^-Certainly it would. ’ 

“it pbannel, both in getting 

rcWi 4 i“ xt ™ ^ f 

Yo^lTtat llhfekt Wntg'‘*''f“ r New York ?-It is so sometimes at New 
season, as you ann’rnach tl 4 A ** track, to shorten the voyage in the winter 

moment it touchra^ the vessel. -Tray frequently becomes ice the 

thi” AlrTr 4 f“‘'™'‘‘"S" bt the communication between 

port in Ireland f~No dnnbr establish the sailing point from a western 

both in cominn this wav -inil’ ^ ‘^^y^^spondence, that would be very advantageous, 
out 1^060 v^hfcl Td,:! .!,?'”® ‘b^»“>er ; there is certainly a delay in getting 
from a wekern port of Ireland^ b® obviated by sailing 

notr.;"to"“sre 1 ,'llT 4 Yet\“rtirt^^^‘“^^^^^ ‘bore is 

think. ^ would not answer for passengers, I should 

upontreToTm '’“’•‘f <’'■ *0 kiogdom were made to bear 

either to Liverpool or to PaTnmith = ™t' tl '' T '’"r ?ob™"‘ont as coming 

titv of baggage and thpv f^nlri J ; many families have a large quan- 

’ ^ to pay the carriage as far as the western 

coast 
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coast of Ireland ; if tlie comiminicatioH wei-e_by :v steam ship, siie might sail from 
Portsmouth on a given clay, and from Valentia on anotlier, and that would obviate 
the difficulty. 

Were you acquainted with a project which was on foot a few years ago, for an 
establishment at Valentia ? — I Iicartl of it, but I was not sufficiently acquainted with 
it to form any opinion upon it j I often heard it spoken of, and I have had some 
experience in navigating in steam-boats to Holland and elsewhere. 

Do you think that much effect would be produced upon the correspondence with 
our colonies by making the road that is projected in New Brunswick from Halifax 
to the Ray of Fundy ? — d'hat might increase the facility of communication very 
much ; they are very much in want of roads in that quarter. 

Would it be of much advantage to the correspondence with America if the 
packets went more frequently?— If they went with more rapidity, it would not be 
ofmuch advantage, while the letters continue to be forwarded by the Liverpool 
packets. 

Would it support a more frequent communication in the state in which it is now ? 
—I think not. 

The question refers to the Government packets ; if they sailed more frequently, 
do yon think that would have the effect of diverting any of the correspondence 
from the Liverpool packets to the Government packets?— It would depend upon 
the rapidity of the communication. 

Do you think it is a matter that depends entirely upon rapidity? — Entirely. 

And if a mode of communication mile rapid than by the present Liverpool 
packets could be resorted to, that would have the effect of diverting the correspond- 
ence? — It would certainly have the effect; it is the case with all our packets. "We 
send now by way of Ostend, because we find if goes more quickly in that way than 
direct by Hamburgh. It is a matter that is watched by all merchants, to have their 
corre.spondence move as quickly as possible. 

Have you much correspondence with the northern part of the Continent? — We 
have ; and to all parts of the Continent, in fact. 

With regard to the communication between this country and the North of 
Europe, is there anything that suggests itself to you that would be an improve- 
ment, that vpould cither accelerate it or facilitate it in any way? — The employment 
of steam-boats seems absolutely necessary at those seasons when they can be em- 
ployed. 

Where should you propose thiit they should go from ? — That is a matter that 
requires some consideration, but I should any Hatwich. 

You think that on the whole would be more convenient than starting from Lon- 
don? — I should think so 3 I should come to that conclusion from the circumstance 
that very frequently the passage across cannot be effected during the daylight, and 
when that is the case the delays in the river are very great. I think it would 
be much more certain of arriving at a given time at Harwich. 

At present they go from Margate to Ostend, do not they? — Yes, that is the 
most regular communication they have. They go twice a week. 

Does not a great deal of correspondence go directly in the shape of ship-letters 
from London, both to Flanders and to Holland, and to the North I should think 
not, because there is not that record of its being done which every merchant 
wishes to preserve j and if there is a miscarriage, he cannot justify himself for 
so doing. There is some inconvenience ai-ising from the regulations with re- 
gard to taking letters for steam-boats at the Post-office ; they cease to take them 
after lo o’clock j consequently we have to make up our letters, as many as we have 
ready, at half past nine, and send them off, for fear of being too late ; and then vve 
have a second time to send ; and finally, we may have two or three that cannot be 
finished till a late period, and those we have to send on board the steam-boat in the 
niorning or by means of some passenger. I sec no I’eason why the Post-office 
should make any difference in their hours for letters by steam -boats or by the 
foreign mails. 

Have you found any inconvenience from the Act of Parliament not having been 
strictly obeyed with respect to the landing of letters. The question refers to the 
provision by which captains bringing Icttere are obliged to avail themselves of the 
first point at which they touch to put them into the po^-officc ? — That is not likely 
to be neglected where the.number of letters is large. There is a considerable pay 
given to the captain for dclivcIlnK. in his letters, and the I’egular packet captains 
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Joshua Botes, Esq. feel bound to do so ; they are sufficiently informed of the contents of the letter 

that they contain bills at sight and so on, that they always deliver them imm*’ 

25 January 1830. ^lately. Sometimes there are vessels that do not bring many letters, which tK* 
captains do not consider of great importance, and they think it is time enough 
deliver them when they arrive in London. I am not aware that there has bee° 
any cause of complaint on this account; or if there has been any, it has not bee 
owing to any want of disposition on the part of the coinmaiulcrs, but to their not 
knowing what is proper. 

Have you any correspondence with South America ?— We have, with all partsnf 
South America. 

How are the letters conveyed to South America? — By packet to Buenos Avrp« 
Brazils and Mexico ; we never send these by private ships. ^ • 

Do you ever send by private ships to Van Diemen’s Land or New Holland 
We have no correspondence there. I think I should send by a private ship in tiut 
case. 

Do you ever send through any foreign ports to any parts of America- — There 
is a line of packets established from Bordeaux to Mexico, through which we 
sometimes send, and also from Havre to the United States occasionally. 

Do you receive much correspondence in that way ? — Very little. 

’ The Commissioners have had some statements as to tlic insecurity connected 

with private ships, and bags sent by private ships which are not under the sea! of 
the Post-office ; have you had any experience of that ? — I do not remember ever to 
have had a case of a letter being lost. 

Supposing a steam communication to be established of the description that lias 
been alluded to between this country and Plalifax, do you think there would be 
likely to be a competition arise in America ? — My opinion is, that they would en- 
deavour to go as fast as possible ; if they saw any improvement, they would be 
likely to adopt it. 

Are you aWare whether they have tlie means of doing it?~I should think they 
have the means. 

Is not there a want of fuel in the United States ? — They could <i-et fuel here. 
We have not as yet found any coal in America suitable for steam-boats, but that 
would not be so important, when we consider that all the ships that come here Irom 
America bring cotton and bulky articles, and they would carry coals back. The 
want of coals would be a small disadvantage to tliem, but I should think that would 
not compensate for the advantage they would have in a pieferable passage. 

Are the number of ships that come with cotton sufficient to carry back a supply 
of coals r— There are a great number ; they bring about 500,000 bales ; that would 
require 500 ships altogether. The price of coal iu New York is about 12 dollars 
a chaldron upon the average, which is 50s.; that is duty and all paid; that k 
English coal carried out in the manner I have mentioned; they are not so dear 
on the average in New York as in London. 

H ow do the letters go and come from Liverpool ? — I suspect the bulk of them 
are forvvarded in parcels; they are sent down, whether lawfully or not I do not 
know, from tlie coffee-houses in parcels. 

If at the different receiving houses which are now established to receive them, 
the names of the ships that w'ere to sail from Liverpool or from any port were 
always put up, and the letter.s put in at those places with the name of the ship by 
which they were to go, and forwarded from thence, and if conveniences and facili- 
ties were afforded for tiiat purpose, do you think that would be the means of put- 
ting an end to that practice r — I should think it would, in a great degree. I ob- 
serve that that is the case in the United States; where the letters from distant places 
are sent tln-ough the po.se- office to be forwarded to New York, a dii-ection with 
regard to forwarding them is written on the envelope, and the postmaster puts 
them on board the packet. I should think if it were adopted in this country it 
would tend to bring that mode of forwarding letters into more general use than at 
present ; I should think that by far the greater portion of those that write letters 
to America, are not aware that they could be put into the post-office and sent by 
any or the Liverpool packet ships. 

Do you know whether there is any agent at Liverpool whose business it is to 
receive the letters sent to Liverpool to be put on board those packets, or does every 
merchant employ his own correspondent? — I tliink everv merchant employs his 
own correspondent. 
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Is it tlie same with letters coming from America to Liverpool ? — The postage is Joshua Bates, Esq. 

nhvavs pa'tl on letters from America, and they are invariably put in the post-office — 

on arriving at Liverpool. _ 25 January 1830. 

Does the American captain get any remuneration for the letters he brings? — 

He gets 2 d. a letter. 

How Is the postage paid upon letters that are sent to North America? — It is 
paid at the Ship-letter office. 

^ What would be the remedy in case of any misfeasance with respect to a letter 
sent in one of the American packets? — I think if we forward a letter, containing, 
for instance, inclosures of value, where it was important to have evidence of putting 
it regularly forward, wc should sent it through the Post-office ; but the bulk of the 
letters to the United States, as there is no exchange on the United States, do not 
contain anything of value ; it is the other way that bills are remitted. 

Should vou have any remedy if a letter was opened or lost in going by one of 
the American ships? — I think not ; I do not see that any claim can be established 
upon any one. 

Joshua Bates. 
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